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Donit let cost-heavy systems pinch-off YOUR profits 


The squeeze is on! With prices high and prof- 
its thin, you’ve got to reduce controllable costs 
to protect your profit margin. One way is to 
simplify systems throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: An economy-minded firm adopted a 
Kardex-simplified production control system. 
Results: 


1 Output increased, and still increasing, because 
of more effective machine-load scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages almost 
completely eliminated through use of a unique 
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Simplify and save ...with KARDEX 
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raw material requirements system that exactly pre- 
dicts fluctuations in future raw-material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work-in-process 
inventories, with resultant release of working capi- 
tal for new-product tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in production... . 
stock...sales...or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 


Remiaglon 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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own 4. 
- of steel ?” 


YES! If yours is the average American home, you 
own 4,000 pounds of steel, in the form of household 
products. And you own 3,000 more pounds of steel 
if you own a car. 

Almost everything you use is made of steel or with 
steel. Your wristwatch and your shoes. The springs 
in your bed and the stove.in your kitchen. The food 
you eat and the clothes you wear. Even the news- 
paper you read—is produced with tools and ma- 
chines of steel. 

It is estimated that more than forty 
percent of all the factory workers in 
America make their living by manufac- 
turing various products from steel. And 

_ many millions‘more make their living by 
using machines of steel. 

Millions of homemakers know that 
when they buy products of steel that bear 
the famous U-S-S Label, the steel in that 
product is good. For the U-S-S Label 
means that the steel was made by the 
industrial family that serves the nation... 

United States Steel. 




























Mr.T.. 


THUMBLEBUM 


or 


digitdexter 





Miss D...has dandy hands 
for making shadow pictures, long fingers like 
animated calipers ... facile at knots, tying trout 

flies, embroidering petit point, sticking pins and 
stamps ... without ever nicking her nail polish! 
.-- And most women aren’t as good as Miss D! 


his broad, stubby fingers... is definitely not the 
man for picking pockets, pins or pickled peppers . . . 
repairing watches, hooking up dresses and splitting 
hairs. And most men aren’t much better than Mr. T! 


-has pudgy little pads tipping 
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Onxzr one man in twenty-five, one woman 
in four, has better than average finger dexterity 
...and average isn’t very good!... Which may 
explain why handling and sticking stamps is a 


finicky, fatiguing job for most people... and 
why a postage meter ts welcomed in most offices! 


Because a postage meter does away with stamps! 
The meter holds any amount of postage you want 
to buy... prints postage on the envelope in any 
amount needed for any kind of mail... prints a 
dated postmark, and seals the envelope flap at the 
same time. .. Prints postage on tape for parcel post 
... Protects postage from loss or theft, does its own 
accounting ... Saves mailing time and effort in any 
office, large or small... And metered mail makes 
better time through the post office, too!... 

If there isn’t a postage meter in your office, 
call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office ...or write: for 
an illustrated booklet. 








= PITNEY-BOWES P ostage Meter | 


Prrney-BoweEs, Inc., 1717 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
wae Origr of Metered Mail... largest makers of postage meters 
‘S" Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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WHAT S AHEAD 


THIS IS CAPITALISM 


Next issue, in keeping with Forses walle 
of providing readers with ever new and vital 
articles on significant aspects of the Amer- 
ican business scene, we'll bring you the first 
installment of an exciting and exceptionally 
informative new series. 

Titled “Tuts ts Caprraism,” it’s designed 
to analyze and interpret the basic realities 
behind that nebulous and too often abused 
word, Capitalism, to cut the props from 
under those left-wingers, proponents of 
foreign “isms,” and various Union dictators 
who have long sought to undermine our free 
enterprise system by smearing and smashing 
at “Capitalists” and “the Capitalistic 
System.” 

In this first article Capitalism will be - 
appraised “In Terms of a Gas Station.” The 
story, packed with details, filled with figures, 
covers vital phases of the petroleum indus- 
try, our distribution system, and the billion- 
dollar car-serving industry—all in terms of 
a successful and more or less representative 
neighborhood gas station. : 

Also scheduled: the second installment in 
our new series (see page 21) dealing with 
public relations in practice. 


MAN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Eric Johnston, capable and energetic ex- 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Will Hays’ successor as the “morals 
czar” of the movies, and, in many observers’ 
opinion, a promising candidate for the 1948 
vice-presidential nomination, will be the sub- 
ject of our “Men or ACHIEVEMENT” story in 
the October 1 Forses. 

Authored by Laurence Bell, it’s one of the 
best, most informative “profiles” ever pub- 
lished about Johnston. Watch for it. ‘ 


FOURTH QUARTER FORECAST 


What’s the outlook next quarter for prices, 
production, labor, construction, and other 
pertinent phases of our economy? You'll -get 
some specific, authoritative opinions next 
issue in our fourth quarter forecast of busi- 
ness trends and developments as seen by 
Forses staff of economists, experts from 
every industrial field. Also featured: B. C. 
Forbes’ own Forecast, Gene Robb’s Wasu- 
INcTON Preview, THE Nation Reports. 


SCIENCE—INCORPORATED 


Another outstanding feature scheduled for 
October 1 will tell the story of an important 
and unusual business enterprise recently 
organized to fill a long-wanted industrial 
need: the financing and development of new 
companies for making and marketing tech- 
nical products: 

An example of a “wedding” between busi- 
ness and science, the company unites in- 
dustrial and professional ;leaders with out- 
standing: men. of science. Its purpose, 
specifically, is to serve as the “missing link” 
between scientific creations to make life 
more livable and their manufacture on a 
quantity scale. 














Obsolete Calculating Sakinenéel 


Chil 


Your Figure Work Production 
REPLACE with FRIDEN ..... the fully automatic 
Calculator which produces accurate answers 

to every type of accounting problem. Exclusive 
operating features make possible Friden Methods. 

These save you time and money by speeding your 

figure work production with only useful answers. 

Call your local Friden Representative who will prove 

it is economical to REPLACE with FRIDEN. 






Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


-FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIF, U.S, A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














Are petition! winds bebiud:the Glia aol 
of anti-trust suits? 


Some prosecutions seem unjustified. 


Prophecy: Production per worker bah 
improve. 


Salesmen will be in demand next year. 


A Third Party wouldn’t get to first 


base. 
Expect fewer exports. 


Building—home, commercial—is, ex- » 
panding in many places. Will continue. 


Veterans should try to hold on to their 
bonds. 


Farm prices are too high. 


“Annuity Payments Rise 10%.” “Life 
Insurance Gains.” 


Showing self-reliance isn’t dead,despite 
discouragement. 


Railroads need better rates. 


A guess: Russia will ere long pull in 
her horns. 


She must be realizing that further ap- 
peasement by the U. S. is out. 


Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, William L. Clayton, is doing | a 
real job in Europe. 

Will he be Truman’s running-mate? 
Economize! 

Shorter hours, higher pay, have 
brought shorter coal preeartes here 
and in Britain. 

Canada is doing well. 


Britain’s union-dominated Government 
is finding little unity. 


Fewer new businesses are elas 
started. 


Failures are many. 


sock meri hoi be lowered 
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Your issue of August 15 again gives the 
boy Bob Woodruff a wonderful write-up. 
This makes seven or eight times, I believe, 
your magazine has specialized on Mr. Wood- 
ruff, the son of a very rich man before the 
father died. Robert did inherit many of his 
father’s millions, as many rich men’s sons 
have done, just about the biggest and most 
important thing the son did. But you make 
no mention as to that great accomplishment. 

The news features of your magazine and 
some comments are wonderfully interesting; 
but surely your readers must be fed up on 
your write-ups of the wonders of rich men’s 
sons—Wm. E. Dunn, Atlanta, Ga. Sub- 


_ seriber for about 20 years. 
[Editor's 


Note—Proverbially, rich men’s 
sons, lacking incentive to. earn money, rarely 
amount to anything. Young Robert VW. 


Woodruff has proved a shining, most meri- 


torious exception. Through years of hard 
work, extraordinary initiative and imagina- 
tion, leadership qualities which have built 
up @ most efficient team of: executives, this 
“rich man’s son” has developed a relatively 
moderate-sized industry into one of outstand- 
ing national and international scope, making 
his product eminently world famous—and 
providing employment and profit to many 
thousands. Wish America could produce 
many more similarly gifted, aggressive “rich 
men’s sons” to spread American world lead- 
ership. | 


WOODRUFF COVER & FBI 


I find no fault with the Forses article on 
Mr. Woodruff of Coca-Cola [Aug. 15], but 


the picture ... ! I can understand how a 


little bee that was desperate for nectar might 





light on other pictures of Mr. Woodruff I 
have seen, but brother you could never fool 
him with the Forses photo. 

Every member of the FBI will certainly 
look twice and then make a dive for the 
“Unsolved” file—ANn ANNOYED READER, 


Cody, Wyoming. 
[Would this (upper right) be more pleasing 
to the bees?—Ed,| 


 FEATHERBEDDING 


Your editorial, “Featherbedding Is Sinful: 
Must Go” [Aug. 1] is ‘in the right line. Yes, 
it is worst on the railways; building trades 
second. 

For example, on the main line from Chi- 
cago to Omaha on the Chicago & North 
Western, 488 miles, there are trains that 
make this run in eight hours flat. It’s the 
only double track completely across Iowa. 


. But there are three divisions—Chicago to» 
pareeernne 18,1947 
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Short Route to. 


H i Alaska & Orient 





SERVED BY 57 STEAMSHIP 
LINES, @ TRANSCONTINENTAL 


@ Greatly increased ship operating costs make the sav- 
ings of 500 to 1300 round-trip miles 2 consideration of 
increasing value—SAVES THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


in ship operating costs. 


Both shipper and ship operator will now save much time and 


money by routing VIA SEATTLE... 


. Strategic gateway of re- 


doubling importance to Alaska and the Orient by sea and air. 
Seattle is completely equipped with every modern sea and air 
terminal and storage and cargo handling advantage to expe- 
dite all import and export shipments with greatest economy. 





PORT OF 
SEATTLE ' 


E. H. SAVAGE, President 
A. B. TERRY, Vice-President 
j. A. EARLEY, Secretary 

W. D. LAMPORT. Gen. Mgr. 











Minin. Si Oe He 


Please place the undersigned on mailing list for Port 
of Seattle bulletins and other informative literature. 


P61-47 FOR 


GT eet asec 


Please Write for Further Information 


PORT OF SEATTLE COMMISSION 
BELL ST. TERMINAL, SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
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It Takes a Heap o’ Plannin’ 


Edgar Guest said-something about “a 
heap o’ livin’”...but he didn’t go far 
enough. Before a house is lived in, it 
must be snug, secure, comfortable. And 
only careful planning can achieve that. 

That’s why we urge you to plan with 
Flintkote Building Materials. Every 
product is designed to give you more 
home for your building dollar. 

Select fire-resistant Flintkote Asphalt 
Shingles to put a good roof over your 
head. Specify Flintkote Asbestos-Cement 





Sidings to clothe your home in fire-safe 
beauty that eliminates the need for peri- 
odic maintenance. Use Flintkote Insu- 
lating Wool (made of Fiberglas*) to 
help make your home healthfully warm 
in winter, comfortably cool in summer. 

Whether you're re-roofing, remodel- 
ing or building from the ground up... 
Flintkote products can help you do the 
job right at a cost well within your reach. 
Check into Flintkote today. Your Build- 
ing Materials Dealer has full information. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to roofings, sidings and insu- 
lation for residential construction and 
protective coatings for industrial uses.. 
Flintkote makes a wide line of Automo- 
tive, Railway and Marine prod- 
ucts; joint sealers, industrial 
adhesives, dispersions of rubbers 
and resins for manufacturing and 


FLINTKOTE 


Mee -eee 


BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





processing, and paperboard products for 
packaging and shipping. Our research, 
development and manufacturing facili- 
ties are at your service. The Flintkote 

Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Cal.; 25 Adelaide St. 


CT. M. Reg. U. 8 Pat. 08. Mfd. by Owens- 





20, N. ¥.; 55th and Alameda Sts., 


East, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. — 





the actual work really is—H. Roy Mosnat, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


TAX BORROWERS 


Your item on: “Tax Borrowers,” under 
Washington Preview in the Aug. 15 issue, is 
somewhat misleading in that your statement 
applies to employers withholding less than 
$100 a month. All other employers must 
remit by the 10th of the following month. 
Obviously, the 100 cases mentioned of neces- 
sity must be small firms—Rosert K. Hes- 
pEN, New York, N. Y 


50 FOREMOST BUSINESS LEADERS 


I am very glad to participate in your 
poll on “America’s 50 Foremost Leaders.” 
It goes a long way to help our form of gov- 
ernment and the system of free enterprise. 

The younger generation, and even the’) 
lions of younger enterprising executives, 
have a greater inspiration to succeed when 
they see there is room at the top for success- 
ful leaders of industry, science, banking and 
other lines of industry—H. H. Bryan, Chi- 
cago, Til. 4 


FEDERAL OFFICE HOLDERS 


I have twice read the copy of your address 
before Cengress, and I want to say that I 
appreciate and coincide with you in your 
suggestion that our Government “top-notch” 
Federal office holders should be better paid. 

My own suggestion would be that they be 
very much better paid, and then limited to 
one term and one term only. There should 
be no vote-getting influencing their judg- 
ment and action. I believe that the terms 
should in many cases, such as Congressmen, 
be extended to six years. 

I also believe that our democratic govern- 
ment would be better served if more men 
were specially trained for the government 
positions—J. B. Mertam, president, The 
Meriam Instrument Co., Cleveland, O. 


FROM A U. S. SENATOR 


You have been a valuable man in the busi- 
ness world, andI wish you success in all your 
efforts for many years to come—Sen. Ar- 
THUR Capper, Topeka, Kan. 


SAVE FREE ENTERPRISE 


The free enterprise system: of America 


.| needs to be nurtured, guarded and extolled. 


The business men of the nation can well 
afford to give more of their thought and 
time to the preservation of this system be- 
fore socialism and communism gain too many 
beachheads on the shore of our economy. 
When we contemplate what is going on all 
over the world, I think it is time for busi- 
ness men everywhere to rally to our Ameri- 
can way of life, and your forthcoming ban- 
quet should serve to focus the attention 
upon the need for action of this character.— 
A B. Suores, Texas and Pacific Ry., Dallas, 
ex. 
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Blazing for nights-at-a-stretch before 
each payroll, those lights had become a 
familiar part of the scene. Then, sud- 
denly, they were gone! 

For the problem that used to keep 
them burning in the Payroll Depart- 
ment was finally and completely solved 
through the use of National Payroll 
Machines and National Accounting Ma- 
chines. No more overtime —no more 
lights! 

For many, many other firms, too, Na- 
tional Accounting Machines have ended 
costly, disruptive overtime. Some of these 
concerns are among the country’s larg- 
est—some, far smaller. 

Indeed, one of the most enthusiastic 
users of Nationals, anywhere, is a manu- 
facturer employing a total of only about 
60, and having a daily posting of ac- 
counts receivable of about 40. For he 
finds his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine so flex- 
ible, and so suitable to his needs, that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire ac- 
counting. 

If you employ from about 50 people, 
up, let your National representative 
show you exactly how the right Na- 
tional Accounting System can save you 
time and money, while giving you bet- 
ter control of your own business. Or 
write to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 
FORBES 











Administration's anti-business drive--especially BIG business--will gather steam in 





January when Truman asks Congress to tighten anti-trust laws. Aside from obvious polit- 


ical motives, chief hope will be to drive down prices by restoring pre-war price 
competition. 





Look for trial balloons to be launched suggesting some form of Federal control 
over both prices and production, at least in basic key industries. Enactment of any such 
law by present Congress is highly unlikely--but just mere suggesting it pleases union 
bosses, makes good political propaganda. Since Truman's post-OPA ‘effort to talk prices 
down hasn't worked, this scare technique will be used. 





RENT CONTROL=-Scheduled expiration date is Feb. 29, BUT since '48 is election year 
there is at least an even chance that some sort of controls over rents will be re- 
tained. Truman is sure to ask Congress next January to keep controls on. Strong and un- 
abashed real estate lobby will take soundings when Congress returns and if it can't bury 


all controls, demand will probably be for straight 15% increase--with no "voluntary" 
sugar-coating. 











HOOVER COMMISSION--Herbert Hoover's swan song as public servant gives him a unique oppor=- 
tunity to recast the sprawling Executive Branch he once headed two decades back when it 
was comparatively a minor league. The 73-year old ex-President, reluctantly accepting 
top job on 12-man commission created by the Brown-Lodge Act, made it clear he will be 
through with public life when the commission's probe ends in January, 1949. 

At first meeting, to be held later this month, commission will organize to 
discover how to: (1) Cut cost of gov't. (2) Abolish overlapping services. 
(3) End unnecessary Federal activities. 














Note: At last count, Executive Branch included 10 Cabinet departments, 23 com= 
missions, 1l boards, 7 offices, 4 committees, 4° agencies, 2 administrations, 2 coun- 
cils, plus unnumbered banks, corporations, institutions, societies, etc. 


TAX VETO ENCORE--Politicking over cuts in income tax will feature early months of Con- 
gress’ session next year. Word is out that Truman will use his veto power again IF Con- 
gress cuts personal income taxes before mid-year when Uncle Sam's fiscal year ends. 








Republican leaders are not likely to let this prospect deter them from rushing 
through another tax cut bill...retroactive to Jan. 1, '48. While present outlook for 


Treasury surplus will enhance chances of overriding this veto, cost of Marshall plan is 
big question mark. 








BUILDING BOOM--Outlook is that 800,000 homes will be completed this year, plus 900,000 
started. Present building pace surpasses anything achieved in over 2 decades. Construc- 
tion industry claims boom figures prove contention that all industry needed was a little 
freedom. Bureaucrats say the upturn is due chiefly to improved supplies of materials. 
(Continued on page 13) 
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STEEL Tonnage-hungry consumers seem doomed to an indefinite period of allocated 

supplies as demand continues unabated despite higher prices. Supplywise, the 
industry is worrying over its own coal, coke and scrap situation in the coming months, 
but hopes to alleviate some of its customer needs as new facilities start coming into 
operation. ; 


CONSTRUCTION Brighter outlook? Observers expect building activity to push above 

seasonal levels in the last quarter, even though non-residential build- 
ing hasn't come up to anticipations. Reason: New homes are being started at a rate well 
above recent predictions. . .°. 1946 post-script: Last year's housing program turned 
out twice as many one- and two-family homes as in 1939, but apartment construction 
fell off about one-third. On the whole, new housing construction was about 50% higher 
than in the last pre-war year. 





AUTOMOTIVE Losing ground in its struggle to achieve post-war production goals, the 

industry continues to disappoint prospective new car buyers. While output 
for the year will be good in comparison with some pre-war years, it falls short of 
1947's ambitious schedule. 





MORTGAGES Another increase in the real estate mortgage debt is in the offing. Accord- 

ing to mortgage bankers, 1946 figures showed a 13% jump over 1945, with 
the upward trend continuing through this year. . . . Significant: Federal agencies are 
retiring from the field, private interests are rapidly expanding their holdings. Sav- 
ings and loan associations are now reported to be the largest single class of insti- 
tutional investor. 


AVIATION Manufacturers are uneasy about the future, look for rough going unless more 

liberal military appropriations are made. They point out that slashing of 
national air power funds has left procurement authorities without sufficient money to 
secure. the design, development and purchase of badly needed aircraft, has forced the 
Air Force to resort to "outmoded war surplus." 


RAILROADS Demand for box cars remains heavy. Prediction: There's not likely to be much 

easement in the situation until after the Fall loading period is passed. 
Meantime, there's talk of a possible Winter coal shortage if the coal car picture 
worsens. . . . The roads, continuing their drive to secure more rolling stock, are 
Swelling rail equipment backlogs by placing more and more orders despite higher 
prices. 


CHEMICALS Current demand for chemicals is going to hold up well into next year, 
according to late reports. Not only are order backlogs for basic chemicals 

at high levels, but newer products coming into the market are swelling sales totals. 

As a result, overall output is likely to show a good percentage increase over last year. 


SHIPPING With shipbuilding already in the doldrums, some observers foresee a period 
of retrenchment in store for this country's maritime services. Initiation of 
@ new chartering policy for government-owned ships is expected to accelerate this 
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trend. How far it will go is anybody's 
guess as foreign governments cut down on 
dollar purchases and their ships give our 
carriers keener competition on the high 
seas. 


Inflationary tendencies inherent 
in strong export demands for 
goods will be eased to the extent that 
foreign nations curtail purchases here. 
Any large-scale curtailment would mean a 
return to a more normal demand pattern and 
go far towards eliminating many shortages. 
Moreover, it should take off some of the 
pressure on prices in domestic markets. 


EXPORTS 


COMMODITIES Purchasing agents say that 


the price trend, except for 
coal, steel and steel products, has not 
changed noticeably. As of the first of the 
month, the full impact on prices from rises 
in these items has not yet been felt. In 
other words, they have not "set off a sharp 
spiral of general price inflation," as 
many expected. 





SIDELIGHTS New era in power generation? 


That's the implication of 
reports that a new group of "Super-metals” 
and ceramics is on the way for use with 
the turbo-jet, rocket and atomic energy 
power plants. .. . Healthy sign: The five 
year rise in farm land prices is reported 
at an end in most regions=--exceptions are 
the wheat belt and livestock areas. ... 
Near-term trend: Wholesale prices are due 
to stabilize with general betterment of 
the supply picture--that's the outlook as 
and when domestic pipelines fill up, 
more world commodities are offered in the 
market place in an attempt to garner 
American dollars. .. . Sparked by higher 
priced combination AM-FM and radio-tele- 
vision sets, the radio industry continues 
to enjoy a profitable year. ... Despite 
steel shortages, gas range production in 
the first six months of this year were 
only a few thousand under 1941, a peak 
year. . . « Currently, Americans are put- 
ting 40% more into the purchase and main- 
tenance of their family protection through 
life insurance than they did in 1941, 
are getting 44% more protection. ... 
Averaging 183,000 new customers monthly 
during -the first half of 1947, the electric 
industry-is breaking last year's high for 
new connections of electricity. 

--THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 

(Continued from page 11} 
BUDGET SLICING--Truman is passing the word 
that he will look with a jaundiced aye on 
agency requests for more funds next year. — 
Aim is to devise a tight budget and make it 
tough for Republicans to do any further 
cutting. But no important economies are 
likely. Slicing of outlays for foreign 
aid, veterans’ benefits, and national 
defense would be necessary to make any 
real dent. 








INDEPENDENT UNIONS--CIO and AFL membership 
remains at record levels but labor's top 
bosses are worrying about pronounced 
trend toward the independents. Unpub- 
licized records at NLRB reveal non-affili- 
ated unions have won 2 of every 3 
collective bargaining representation elec- 
tions for more than one year. There are 
more independent unions now than ever 
before, mostly of "home grown" variety, 
operating with a local level only. No- 
strike record of these unaffiliated unions 
is far better than that of links in "big 
labor's" chain. 








DRAFT "IKE"--A "Draft Eisenhower For 
President League" has been established, 
with Washington headquarters already in 
operation. Group is non-partisan, and 

was organized without the General's bless-= 
ing. Next step is organizing local 
"Eisenhower For President" clubs. 








APPRENTICES WANTED--Labor Dept. seeks 
400,000 employers to launch joint ap- 
prenticeship programs. Critical shortage 
of skilled craftsmen is feared in im- 
mediate future. Less than 100,000 plants 
are now training apprentices, despite 
gov't contributions to salary of the 90% 
who are war vets. 








Goal is the training pf at least 
1 million apprentices annually, almost 
¥% in construction trades. Other fields 
affected: automotive, rail and air trans- 
portation; graphic arts; tool and die 
cutting; foundrymen and steel workers of 
all types; plus such service trades as 
laundries, bakeries, telephones, cleaners. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Few would listen to him... YET— 
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—far too many peeple depend on 
sources of financial information which are no more 
reliable than the fortune-teller! 


These are the people who accept worthless tips— 
from well-meaning friends—even from strangers 
who may not be so well-meaning. 


They act upon “tip sheet” lures of self-styled 

“experts” who are willing to predict the future course - 
of almost everything —including the prices of 
securities. Such tipsters may promise you 

quick, easy riches—something no responsible 

adviser would do under any circumstances. 


On what, then, should the person who seeks a 
legitimate investment depend? On facts. 
On good judgment, based upon facts. 





Given sufficient factual information, it is possible 
to appraise the financial condition of a 

company, its operating ability, its competitive 
position, its prospects.... and to arrive at 


a reasoned investment decision. 


The New York Stock Exchange has, for many years, 
led a successful movement to make moi: 
information available about its listed securities. The 
facts are to be found in the reports of ‘isted 
companies, in data filed with the 

New York Stock Exchange and the 

U. 8. Securities and Exchange Commission, 

in the financial pages of the newspapers, and in 
the offices of Member Firms of this Exchange. 


We urge you to make use 
of this information. 


New York Stock EXCHANGE 
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Aloof Executives Missing Out 


Most of today’s successful top executives are those who 
realize that times have changed and that they must attune 
themselves and their activities to new conditions. Aloof- 
ness no longer wins. In the old days of rugged individual- 
ism heads of enterprises usually cultivated close relations 
with their working force. When Bigness came into vogue, 
this ceased to be feasible. No commander-in-chief of a 
corporation employing 50,000 or 100,000 wage earners 
could possibly hope to get on a first-name basis with any 
considerable percentage of them. The personal touch large- 
ly ceased. 

Nevertheless, quite a number of chief executives today 
cultivate close contact with their working forces. They 
seize every possible occasion to meet and talk with em- 
ployees. They are accessible, democratic. 

Moreover, an increasing number of them realize that it 
is vitally important to get close, also, to their stockholders, 
those who furnished the wherewithal to establish and build 
up the enterprise. 

I know some chairmen and presidents who don’t even 
encourage lesser executivés to approach them, to become 
friendly with them, As for rank-and-file employees, 
phooey! 

Looking ahead, I am convinced that the most success- 
ful administrators of large enterprises will be those who 
are temperamentally humané, those who inherently like 
their fellow-mortals, those who are approachable, those 
who convey to fellow-workers, from executives to manual 
laborers, that they are sincerely interested in them, their 
wellbeing, their problems. 

+ The fact is that many millions of employees, perhaps 
the majority, today feel that they must look to union 
leaders rather than to managements to obtain a fair, 
square deal. 

‘Can this attitude be changed? 

Will a sufficiently large number of executives succeed 
in demonstrating that they have their work folks’ interest 
as genuinely at heart as have professional union office- 
holders? . 

To accomplish this will not be easy. But if America is 
to avoid trending towards Socialism, towards Labor Gov- 

__ ernment, towards the fate of our other leading English- 
speaking land, Britain, it is imperative that American 
“managements bestir themselves most vigilantly and in- 
telligently to gain the aserct and confidence of our work- 
ae claaaes. ) 

Tf you don’t sd stiff hills in your 
stride you'll go downhill. 
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Let's Get Back To Strenuous Work! 


During vacation months we traditionally “go easy.” 
Now-that Labor Day is over, let’s get back to strenuous 
work. Let’s institute the most vigorous sales efforts. Let’s 
increase per capita production—a most vital~ need to 
achieve full-flood prosperity. Let’s realizc that the greater 
part of the world is looking to the United States for suc- 
cor, not only for financial succor, for succor in the form 
of machinery and other industrial equipment, but for 
colossal quantities of foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life. 

“Go easy” should not motivate any segment of our na- 
tion—industrial, agricultural, labor, any branch of busi- 
ness. We face a tight spot. Slackness cannot attain our 
objective. 

* 


Make contacts or you'll contract. 
* 


Potatoes, 17 A Bushel: All Wrong 


Governmental subsidies may sometimes be necessary. 
But ‘they are two-edged swords. Wherever possible they 
should be abolished. They can and do lead to absurd, 
unconscionable economic conditions. The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, for example, reports: 

“The Government: is obliged to support prices at not 
less than 90% of parity or comparable prices. The Ad- 
ministration, therefore, after exhausting all possibilities 
of giving away the potato surplus by appeal to charitable 
and relief organizations, has offered potatoes for sale to 
private industry at 1 cent a bushel. 

“At the same time potatoes were commanding a high 
price in retail markets and low-income families were find- 
ing it difficult to purchase sufficient food to meet their 
needs.” 

Shocking: Last year, 1,320,000,000 pounds (20,000,000 
bushels) were left in the ground to rot or were otherwise 
destroyed, records this same authority. 


- Also: Over 60,000,000 additional bushels were used for . 


donation to charitable organizations, distribution for 
school lunch programs, diyersion to distillers of alcohol, 
use as feed for livestock, shipment abroad for relief feed- 
ing, and conversion in starch mills at nominal prices. 
Again: By artificially maintaining market prices the 
Government has made it worthwhile for Canadian potato 


growers to send their product to the United States, de- 
spite a tariff of 75 cents a hundred pounds on all potatoes — 


over the quota limitation of 1,500,000 bushels. 


. 


_. As a taxpayer, how do you relish these facts? You and. 
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I foot the unconscionable bill. "Tis all wrong. We need, 
deserve, a new deal subsidywise. 


Workers: Consider Stockholders 


In their own interest, it has become imperative that 
workers and their leaders cease to battle only for their 
own immediate aggrandizement, imperative that they pause 
to consider stockholders, upon whose savings and invest- 
ments the creation of employment depends. New risk capi- 
tal has not been coming forth in adequate volume during 
the last dozen years. Unless resumption is encouraged, 
our investor-owned economy will be jeopardized, necessi- 
tating Governmental ownership, Federal Socialism, totali- 
tarianism. 

Workers and union bosses should ponder what befell 
labor unions under Hitler; that organized workers under 
Russian Communism are serfs, liable to have their heads, 
and the heads of executives, chopped off; should give 
serious thought to what is happening to the British people 
under a Socialistic Government bent upon nationalizing 
industry. 

Enterprise financed voluntarily by thrifty individuals 
and families has proved the most fruitful in the world, 
has brought the highest standards of living for wage 
earners and everyone else, has yielded maximum freedom, 
democracy. 

The deathknell of America’s Capitalistic system would 
ring the deathknell of all that American wage earners 
enjoy. 

Union leaders, as well as the Federal Administration, 
Congress, all responsible citizens, should*become aroused 
to the absolute necessity for so treating employment-pro- 
viders, stock-owners, that they will be moved to furnish 
the wherewithal to expand employment and prosperity. 
(Today it takes $6,000 to $7,000 to supply the equipment 
necessary to create just one industrial job.) 

What is the relative status of strongly organized workers 
and of poorly organized stockholders today? 

John A. Ritchie, chairman of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Co., has sent me this pertinent analysis: 


1. The stockholder is now sharing profits with the worker under 
the present historic highest wage rates ever known in history. 

2. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker in the 
form of unemployment insurance. 

3. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker under the 
Social Security old age pension benefits. 

4. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker under 
privately-established pension plans as a means of supplementing 
their benefits under the Social Security old age pensions. 

5. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker in sub- 
stantial payments for work not performed—featherbedding. 

6. The stockholder is now sharing profits with the worker 
throngh payments for extended vacation periods and increased 
number of holidays with pay. 

7. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

8. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker by paying 
standard rates of pay for greatly reduced efficiency. 

9. The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker under 
recent contributions of hospitalization and welfare funds. 

10.° The stockholder is sharing profits with the worker under all 
sorts of sick benefit plans paid for by the stockholder. 

11. The stockholder has been obliged to share profits more than 


ment. ™ 


He adds: a 


Under the progress of unionism, ‘stockholders are now obliged to 
pay workers, not according to the individual skill, talents, ambi- 


tions and capacity for production, but according to “classifications” 
dictated by union leaders. Under this Socialistic doctrine, the least 
efficient are paid the same rate as the highly efficient. This puts 
a premium on the less efficient. In turn, this kills initiative 
and ambition on the part of the most efficient. Gradually this 
results over the long run in an organization of mediocrity in both 
skills and the will to produce. 
Responsible workers: Think! Act wisely! 
* 
To be happy, you must live for others. 
* 


Excellent Counsel On Vital Problems 


Among the most vital problems confronting America 
today is that of bringing about harmonious, co-operative 
relations between management and workers. If we could 
achieve this reasonably soon, our whole economic future 
would be assured. The older generation of industtial 
executives and union leaders has failed to attain this 
fundamentally important objective. Can we hope that 
younger brains will succeed? 


One of the keenest, most penetrating students in this 
field is Paul Garrett, General Motors vice-president in 
charge of public relations. As a fellow business-financial 
newspaper editor a generation ago, I have followed his 
mental growth and grasp with intense interest. At a college 
commencement this year, Mr. Garrett delivered wise coun- 
sel to graduates aspiring to reach management, as well as 
to corporate employers. Pointed extracts: 


If I had your chance, I would become a disciple of good manage- 
ment, for management is not only in itself a profession: it is a 
part of all professions. 

First; we need managers to explore ways to assure us a flow 
of raw materials sufficient to meet the ever-multiplying wants of 
the nation. 

Second; we need managers to find techniques ever to improve 
our manufacturing processes. 

Third; we need managers to utilize new sources of energy. 

‘Fourth; we need managers to develop ways for a more effective 
distribution of goods. | 

Fifth; we need managers to show us better how to make progress 
and still maintain stability. 

Sixth; we need managers to solve the delicate mere of 
human relationships in industry. 

Seventh; we need managers to understand our new role in 
world trade. 

Eighth; we need managers to plan research on all questions that 
pertain to our scientific, economic and social welfare. 

Ninth; we need managers who can do all these things but do 
them on a sound business basis. 

Become management-minded the day you start your first job, 
whatever that job may be. Assume responsibility. Take the initiative. 
Become a leader. Organize your own job. Train others for your job. 

America’s greatest contribution to the advancement of civilization 
is not automobiles, radios and bathtubs. It is a way of life that 


guarantees those individual freedoms that make a people and a 


civilization strong. 


Dictatorships have tragically failed. So has State Social- 
ism. Our American Free Enterprise economy has brought 
unapproached blessings to all, from the humblest up. 


Let us bestir ourselves most ay to preserve and 


perpetuate it. 
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All the forecasts indicate that the South 
again will harvest a “bumper cro»” of new in- 
dustries this year. But there’s nothing strange 
and unusual about this! 


Farsighted, clear-headed industrialists long 


ago discovered that the “climate” along the 
8,000-mile Southern’Railway System is “just 
right” for the quick, permanent, prosperous 


A Bumper Crop in the South 


growth of all kinds of factories. 

Why not “plant” your factory in this in- 
dustrial garden spot... where it will flourish 
and thrive . . . and where you wilf harvest a 


bumper crop of new and greater opportunities? 
“Look Ahead —Look South!” 
CrwraeT FE. Remus 


=, 
Presicent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Herman W. Steinkraus 
By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


OTOTYPE of tomorrow’s indus- 
Preis leader—that’s an apt de- 

scription of Herman W. Stein- 
kraus, Bridgeport Brass Co.’s human- 
relationswise president. 

Chatting with him in his modest 
office, you sense the man’s friendly, 
likable personality, feel that his inter- 
est in individuals is not turned on and 
off at will. Extremely self-contained, 
he has a fundamental philosophy that 
gives him an air of assurance and au- 
thority, permits him to express himself 
in simple, direct language. Watching 
him talk to others, you notice their 
ready response to his warmth, his deep- 
rooted understanding of them. He is 
very approachable, responsive. 

Assuming his present position with 
a notable record as sales builder and 
operations chief, paradoxically enough 
much of his time and energy have been 
devoted to the solution of ticklish labor 
problems, in working with one of the 
country’s toughest unions. 

In an industry in which every other 
major unit has been struck at least 
once in the last two turbulent years, 
Bridgeport Brass has not had a strike, 
has kept intact its 8l-year record of 
being strike-free. 

What’s the background and experi- 
ence of this man who has gained such 
an enviable nation-wide reputation in 


the labor relations field? 


ing the church 
organ, working in a 
factory. 

However, he says 
that his main pro- 
blem was not how 
to earn enough 
money to remain in 
college, but what 
was he going to do 
after graduation. He 
admits that he 
floundered _ about, 
trying to find his 
proper niche. At one. 
time he thought he 
would like to study 
law. Another time 
he leaned towards 
advertising and sell- 
ing. Only one thing 
was clear: he liked 
people, liked to talk 
and work with 
them. 

His secret ambi- 
tion was to become 
a leader of men. 

Graduating 
magna cum laude in 
1914, he began his 
career as an assistant secretary in the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. A variety 
of similar jobs followed, until he en- 
tered the Army in 1917 as a private. 


No arm-chair theorist, Herman Steinkraus has achieved 


headed commonsense. with 


The son of a cabinet maker, he had 
the ordinary up-bringing and educa- 
tion of a midwest city boy. He worked 
his way through Western Reserve U., 
at such jobs as selling books, play- 





Eimer M. SHANKLAND is an’ Associate Edi- 
tor of Forses. 
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outstanding success in labor relations by combining hard- 


respect for the individual 
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Returning as a captain, wearing a 
Distinguished Service Cross. he ob- 
tained a salesman’s job with the Os- 
born Manufacturing Co., was promoted 
to sales manager in three years. 
During this period he became so 
infected 'with desire to be his own boss, 





run his own business, that he finally 
organized his own metal and chemical 
business in Cleveland in 1924. He pros- 
pered, got a reputation as a star sales- 
man, received an enticing offer from 
Bridgeport Brass. He refused, but re- 
ceiving another offer, succumbed in 
1928 and became vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

His first outstanding achievement 
was to change the company over from 
a mere regional outfit to a nationally 
known concern. In_ the succeeding 
years he traveled’ constantly, some- 
times 50,000 miles in a year. As a re- 
sult, he knows this country intimately. 

More important, he learned how to 


deal with men, how to handle them, 


work with them, understand them. 
So, when he took over his present 
job in 1942 he was well-equipped to 
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handle the big job dumped on the 
company by a frantic nation at war. 
His ability to master details, size up 
a situation, make quick decisions, was 
fully tested. His company ran up a 
record performance, was awarded a 
series of “Es” for outstanding produc- 
tion achievements. 

Not one to hold the reins of man- 
agement close to his chest, he doesn’t 
hesitate to delegate duties, responsi- 
bilities. Also, he has the facile knack 
of choosing the right man to grow 
into a particular job. He believes in 
giving youth its fling—if a man reveals 
potential qualities. 


TEAMWORK THE KEY 


“There are too many top executives 
in this country who are overage, who 
are blocking the read to advancement 
and development of many younger 
men,” he declares. 

“While you need the wisdom of the 
older man, you also need_the enthu- 
siasm of youth. Every company must 
have a combination of the two.” 

This policy prevails at Béidgeport 
Brass, with redounding success to all 
concerned. 

Steinkraus has fashioned a smooth- 
working team of executives whose in- 
fluence stems into the smallest depart- 
ment. Friendliness, understanding, is 
the keynote, and it is mirrored back 
by the attitude of the workers. For 
even though disputes with management 
in the past have reached the critical 
stage once or twice, the workers them- 
selves have come to realize that 
Bridgeport management was not out to 
“do” them, did treat them with respect 
as individuals. The result has been 
mutual respect and co-operation. 

:\ hard worker himself, Steinkraus 
does not spare his associates. In his 
busy business career, checkered with 
multiple civic undertakings, he’s often 
absent of necessity from his office. One 
associate, commenting upon this, said 
that sometimes he feels that “Herman 
could very well be away even more 
often than he is, for before he goes he 
always dishes out plenty of work for 
us to do.” 

Impatience ‘is one failing attributed 
to him, and one which he ruefully 
admits. 

“I’m demanding to a fault, at times, 
expect only the best from my associ- 
ates.” 

He attributes his suctess to love of 
work, pride in accomplishing things. 
And he likes to help a man to grow in 
his job. “Working with people, helping 
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them to develop their potentialities— 
that’s the greatest reward an executive 
can obtain. In the long run, combine 
a bit of ordinary commonsense, plus a 
sense of human importance and respect 
for the dignity of the individual, and 
you have the elemental qualities that 
make for success in life.” 

He holds ready, but not pat, ideas 
on how to handle labor relations. He 
enunciates the obvious—that good in- 
dustrial relations come first in any 
business, good production follows. 
The difference is that he works hard 
at putting this policy into effect, is 
not an arm-chair theorist. He feels that 
this simple rule has not been empha- 
sized strongly enough. 

“The biggest job of management is 
the handling of the people in the or- 
ganization. Too often top management 
delegates labor relations to a depart- 
ment head and then forgets about it. 
And all too often the employment man- 
ager or the already overworked super- 
intendent is assigned the job as an 
extra responsibility, without much ex- 
perience, knowledge or authority.” 

Practicing what he preaches, Stein- 
kraus himself has assumed responsi- 
bility for this job, works at it full time. 
To back up what he says, he points to 
the paradoxical situation now prevail- 
ing whereby politicians and union 


leaders do everything they can to gair 
the goodwill of the worker, while the 
industrial manager, who is closer and 
has the opportunity of daily contact, 
is put in the light of being against the 
worker. 

“It’s apparent that the day when the 


worker looked to his employer for. 


leadership is. passing and will pass 
completely unless something is done 
about it.” ! 

He urges a constructive approach to 
labor-management relations, “not to 
see first the differences, but to recog- 
nize the larger field of common ground 
and mutual interests.” This he has 
done. He starts with the premise that 
workers are adults, that they have rec- 
ognized rights as well as responsibili- 
ties. As he explains, under the stress 
and strain of meeting urgent war pro- 
duction, both workers and management 
at Bridgeport Brass came to realize cer- 
tain basic facts. Co-operation and con- 
fidence from both parties produced a 
wonderful war record. As a result of 
these hard-learned lessons, a_thor- 
oughly integrated program has been 
set up, designed to keep workers, fore- 
men and executives at all levels fully 
informed of the company’s problems 
and policies, and to instill in each a 
feeling that he has an important role 

{Continued on page 28) 








Predominantly public relations-minded, Steinkraus meets often with local committees 
such as this one, continually plumps for his ideas in the press and on the radio 
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SELLING 





66 HAT would you say was the 
most interesting secret about 
selling and sales manage- 

ment which you've discovered during 

your career?” 

This is the question I asked 10 top 
executives—three of them presidents 
of their companies, four of them vice- 
presidents in charge of sales, the re- 
maining three general sales managers. 
Here are their replies: 

1, “Over many years the lesson was 
finally forced on me that it’s not 
sound business to try to sell some- 
thing new against which there is a lot 
of public inertia and sales resistance. 
You can sink your best years and a 
lot of capital trying to sell something 
which has only a mild or scattered 
appeal. True, examples exist of putting 
the thing over at long last. But has 
anyone ever examined the graveyards 
of such enterprises? I once did—the 
breakfast food graveyard, for example. 
It’s a dreary, astounding stretch of 
white crosses marking the graves of 
more breakfast foods than you ever 
believed could have existed. Even 
spectacular fields such as automobiles 
and radio have their huge graveyards. 


it’s been “efinitely proved by research.” 

2. “The outstanding thing I’ve 
learned regarding selling is to watch 
a salesman’s earning ceiling. By this 
I mean the widespread tendency of 
salesmen to set in their minds (usu- 
ally unconsciously) the approximate 
amount of yearly earnings they want 
—and then rarely go beyond it. They'll 
work hard to get up to it, but they 
won't work hard to go above it. It’s 
their ‘subconscious sales quota!’ 

“For example, one of my salesmen 
was making about $10,000 a year. I 
knew his territory could produce 
much more, so I snipped off one quar- 
ter of it—and he still earned $10,000. 
Then I snipped off another quarter. 
Still $10,000. Even when I left him 
only one quarter of his original terri- 
tory he continued to earn no more, 
no less! He had reached his ‘psycho- 
logical ceiling.’ In his mind he had 
set a certain living standard and 
budget, and he tuned himself to make 
just that and nothing more: tied him- 
self to it. 

“Another salesman, in a lush terri- 
tory, worked hard for two or three 
days a week, then spent the rest of his 





Is your company’s sales organization sparking on all 


cylinders? If not, you may discover some reasons in this 


digest of the selling secrets of 10 top management men 





“But today some of us know better. 
We put on the market goods which we 
definitely know from ‘testing that the 
public wants. We make the consumer 
the boss, and are rewarded by far less 
resistance. We don’t try to pep up an 
army of militant salesmen to force our 
stuff on unwilling buyers. We use mar- 
keting research. We don’t call an idea 
for a new product a great idea until 





J. Georce Freperick, president of The Busi- 
ness Bourse and founder of the New York 
Sales Managers’ Club, is the author of sev- 
eral books on selling and sales management. 


time loafing. By successively switching 
his territory to harder ones we got 
him to work harder—but he held tena- 
ciously to his psychological earnings 
ceiling! We finally had to deal with 
this problem by other means—by care- 
ful individual work on the salesman. 
Incidentally, the head of one national 
company used to do this by going to 
work on.his salesmen’s wives!” 

3. “The lesson most important to 
me was the research lesson. I mean a 
shift from a kind of mere toleration 
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“Watch your salesmen's earning ceilings” 


of marketing research to real reliance 
on it. In the past, many top executives 
tended to regard marketing research 
as a kind of long-haired fad. We 
looked at the research reports we got, 
often with half-hidden distaste, and 
pecked at a few supercilious faults in 
them. We did lip service, and then 
tucked them in a drawer and forgot 
them. Maybe we arbitrarily selected a 
few good things that fitted our fixed 
notions, or merely said that we already 
knew all they said—why spend so 
much on them? 

“Not now. That’s old stuff, and we 
see through ourselves. We used to 
think that our ‘experience’ and ‘judg- 
ment’ should count much more than 
the research. Now we know that these 
were subjective, prejudiced, set no- 
tions, standing in the way of progress. 
Today we admit we don’t know—and 
that takes courage. Instead of putting 
the researches into a pigeonhole we 
put our ‘experience’ and ‘judgment’ 
there—until the research facts have 
spoken. Then we go on from there.” 

4. “I’ve learned the value of a wide- 
open publicity policy. Today it seems 
incredible that, only a short time ago 
we were holding the publicity lid 
down on so many things—on inter- 
views, our labor policy, our general 
policy, our outside top executive ac- 
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tivities, our community activities, etc. 
We were operating behind ‘an iron 
curtain, a bit like Russia today. It 
was thoroughly bad salesmanship, de- 
structive of goodwill. Today, the more 
our place seems like a glass house the 
better we like it. We even issue bulle- 
tins from our laboratory—no secret 
locked doors, forbidden rooms or dark 
places. It pays off, and it’s better cit- 
izenship as well.” 

5. “My secret is simply this: Accept 
the responsibility for the salesman’s 
success. Perhaps all of us aren’t aware 
that from time immemorial the reverse 
has been true: we laid the responsibil- 
ity on the salesman. In earlier ames 
we didn’t even train him. We merely 
shoved him into his territory, looked 
at him sternly and told him to go out 
and make good! Today, with selection 
and training, we do considerably bet- 
ter, but we still incline to lay the re- 
sponsibility on him. 


AN EXECUTIVE PROBLEM 


“But when one of my salesmen fails, 
I know 7 have failed, not he. I 
should have known, by my examina- 
tion of him, whether or not he could 
make good. If he had soft spots I 
should have trained them out of him. 
It’s my job to know exactly what it 
takes to sell my goods, and my job to 
hire what it takes, or create what it 
takes out of what I hire. This also 
applies to factory and executive offices. 
And we in the selling field had better 
learn it thoroughly.” 

6. “The big secret is to operate 
long-term, long-range policies, not 
short ones. It’s astonishing how much 
of the time of top men is devoted to 
today’s, yesterday’s and next month’s 
problems—instead of next year’s, and 
the next three to five years! I believe 
that the greatest fault of the American 
business man is preoccupation with 
the short-term point of view rather 
than the long-term one. We'll have to 
get over it—it’s amateurish and ado- 

{Continued on next page) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ll Corporations That 
Brush-off “The Public” 


This is the first in a series of articles factually reporting how corpora- 
tions, unions, utilities, retailers, service industries, etc., actually meet 
the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere member of “the 
public.” Much pap and more piffle has been written on public relations. 
These reports show public relations as practiced, not preached. In every 
case the reporter has represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a 
typical question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives represents very 
fairly “relations with the public” as practiced by those concerned. 


ie avoid any special treatment 
that a company might reserve 
for the inquiring press, a FORBES 
reporter recently visited 10 large 
corporations as a_ student re- 
searcher collecting data on pen- 
sion funds and incentive schemes. 
Of these, only three gave him what 
he wanted or more. In four cases 
he received pleasant enough lip 
service but little helpful informa- 
tion. The remaining three firms 
insisted that he call or write for 
appointments in the indefinite fu- 
ture, or else suggested buck-pass- 
ing leads to other organizations. 

Regarding this last group, for 
example, no one in the vast offices 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. could see the visitor when he 
stopped in. The elderly reception- 
ist, after trying hard to find an 
opening for him, finally requested 
him to phone a certain extension 
the next day and ask for an ap- 
pointment. 

At another of the four com- 
panies which accorded the indi- 
vidual rather perfunctory treat- 
ment—this one Cannon Mills—a 
department head gave short, al- 
most truculent answers to ques- 
tions only after they had: been re- 
peated insistently, harangued 
against a point of view which he 
mistakenly presumed to be the 
visitor’s, and finally announced 
that he didn’t want to take up any 
more of the visitor’s time. 

At E. R. Squibb & Sons the in- 
terloper was shown into an elegant 
but ill-lit waiting room. Ten min- 


utes later he was greeted by a 
woman who, ‘after hearing what 
he wanted, suggested that the 
comptroller in Brooklyn might be 
able to give him the answers. Re- 
turning from a call to the treasur- 
er’s office to confirm this sugges- 
tion, she corrected herself: it 
would be of little use to go to 
Brooklyn because information on 
incentive and bonus plans was not 
given to all company employees, 
much less to the public. She was 
sorry, but a copy of the annual re- 
port was the best she could do. 

The relatively slight satisfaction 
gained from most of these trips 
might be attributed to crowded 
schedules or the pressure of busi- 
ness were it not for the cordial 
and rewarding visits to the offices 
of Lerner Shops, the P. Lorillard 
Co. and RCA. At Lorillard, for 
example, the person to whom the 
student-on-the-street was directed 
broke away from a business dis- 
cussion to attend to him. He not 
only explained company policy on 
pensions and bonuses, but sug- 
gested several means of investi- 
gating the subject more thorough- 
ly. He also pointéd out the pos- 
sible pitfalls. 

At Lerner Shops a young execu- 
tive gave more than half an hour 
to answering questions, discussing 
related problems and suggesting 
visits to companies where there 
were special pension or incentive 
plans at work. He outlined Lerner 


policies and recommended. other 
{Continued on page 32) 


Next: How Unions Handle a Similar Query 



































Stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings—they each have their 
own specific lighting needs. In ad- 
dition, they all have a basic need 
for clear, efficient, stimulating 
“seeing light’’ that can be bought 
and maintained economically. 


There's a GUTH Lighting Fixture 
designed to meet every lighting 
requirement efficiently. And, be- 
cause easy installation and simple 
maintenance are engineered right 
into GUTH designing, GUTH 
Fixtures ere economical. 


y, In Rollman’s (Cincinnati) store 
pictured above, GUTH Incandes- 
cent Spots are combined with 
GUTH Fluorescents to provide 
ideal store illumination. 


Rollman's needs have been met per- 
fectly. Yours 
can be, too. 
Write now for 
valuable Light- 
ing Data. 


\( 


Leaders ima Lighting 


Since 1902 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
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lescent. We in selling are particularly 
prone to it.” 

7. “My error was in not paying my 
sub-executives a high enough salary. 
And I also didn’t search hard or care- 
fully enough for the right ones. As a 
result, we had a very high turnover 
in salesmanagers, advertising man- 
agers, training managers, publicity 
men, market research men, etc. Now I 
really spend a lot of time—and money 
—in selecting the right man, and have 
upped the salary levels for these posi- 
tions considerably, Business in general 
has a distorted view of salary levels 
for most sub-executive positions—lev- 
els violently out of balance with the 
high salaries paid the upper three ex: 
ecutives. | believe a general salesman- 
ager, for example, should earn no less 
than one-third of the salary of a presi- 
dent. And he should be big enough to 
deserve it. Believe it or not, we found 
that the actual salaries paid by leading 
corporations were only one eighth or 
less, in a large number of cases.” 

8. “Seize and hold the leadership 
of your industry. This is a surplus, 
super-value which is often left to go 
begging. Most industries, considered 
as a whole, are amorphous, clumsy 
structures, without effective leadership, 
despite a few brilliant exceptions. In 
a way, by taking leadership you hyp- 
notize the trade and, the consumer, 
and attach special value to yourself. 
You draw sales and advantages which 
reflect themselves in finance matters, 
stock flotation, etc.; and you are en- 
abled to put new lines on the market 
faster and cheaper—because of ‘leader 
confidence.’ You even make your com- 
petitors stumble for lack of confidence! 

“This is a matter worthy of atten- 
tion from the top brass in any com- 
pany. It isn’t easy or inexpensive to 
accomplish; and you may have to do 
spectacular, unusual things, but you 
couldn’t spend money more wisely.” 

9. “For me, today’s best secret is 
line broadening. This is a day of larger 
volume, smaller unit of profit, reduced 
distribution and selling expense. This 
is a frightfully difficult thing to ac- 
complish when you're selling just one 
article. Everything is piled on top of 
that one frail item as ‘overhead,’ and 
very often it cracks under the strain. 
That’s why so many well-known firms 
are now broadening their lines, some 
in quite a ,spectacular way. We are 
doing it, and it is already easing 
us from the new loai of overhead 
we're all experiencing. I realize that 





many concerns, which broadened 
their lines in the 20s, shortened them 
in the depression 30s. But I feel sure 
that if the line broadening is done, not 
on whim, but on proper pre-marketing 
research, it cannot lead to difficulty. 

“Line broadening must be done 
more or less ‘scientifically,’ based on 
natural and logical additions which a 
salesman can sell to the same distribu- 
tors or customers; and on goods which 
can efficiently and logically be manu- 
factured by existing or well correlated 
production facilities,” 


TEST EVERYTHING 


10. “I have no secrets, no particu- 
lar cherished idea or experience, But 
I like to feel myself one of the new 
breed of top business executives who 
are 99% ‘objective,’ realistic, experi- 
mental. We know that we don’t know. 
We know that we merely preside over 
a good team of functional specialists, 
and apply the principles of test and 
try-out on everything. 

“T want to know that I know. There- 
fore I research and make try-outs un- 
til I do know. Big, bright ideas, slo- 
gans and policies all go into the test 
hopper, impersonally. I won’t attempt 
to distribute and sell one article for 
my firm, even if the board of directors 
is passionate about it, until I have 
proved experimentally what it will do; 
where, how and when it will do it; 
and in what quantity, size, price, qual- 
ity and package. The market has all 
the secrets, not me!” 

It may be observed from these re- 
plies that the newer breed of business 
executives seems distinctly more hum- 
ble, objective and scientific than those 
of an earlier era. 























Cities Service Anti-Corrodes are safe rust and corro- 
sion preventives that bring amazing results. They are 
reliable safeguards against corrosion of metals in any 
form or state of finish—whether in storage or in transit. 
These Anti-Corrodes form a tenacious, durable film that 
is impervious to moisture and the more common gases 
prevalent in the atmosphere. And, since they contain 
lubricating material, they need not be removed in draw- 
ing operations. These Anti-Corrodes are made in several 
types to meet « wide range of service conditions. They 
are economical, easy to apply and can be removed with 
kerosene or any petroleum solvent. 


(Available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories EAST of the 
Rockies.) 

Available in one gallon sizes only. 


















CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Room 194, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. , 
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Gentiemen: | would like further information on Anti- i 

Corrode and Rust Remover for industrial use FREE OF CHARGE. i 
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This TEAM will save you 
MONEY and MATERIALS 


Recently, we announced the development of Cities 
Service Rust Remover, and the response to our 
demonstration offer far exceeded expectations. Rust 
Remover, of course, removes rust. Anti-Corrode is 
designed to prevent rust and corrosion. Together, 
they will safeguard your equipment and production! 








CITIES 


Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 





Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HE Morale Meter is continuing to 
[sa in industry. New labor law 

or no, industrial relations men are 
in there pitching with gags, “gim- 
micks” and gadgets to keep production 
on the rise. Here’s the latest crop of 
morale builders—the second in a series 
(see ForBeEs, June 1, 1947) on how to 
make your company a better place in 
which to work: 

Bulletin Board Blues: Perhaps the 
most common medium for keeping em- 
ployees informed is the bulletin board. 
But so many of these become cluttered 
with out-of-date, dull messages that 
their real value is lost. Many companies 
have hit upon an easy-to-apply method 
for keeping these display boards fresh 
and up-to-the-minute. Here’s how: 
Each message destined for the bulletin 
board has a “future date,” stamped in 
the corner. Some material is marked 
a week in advance, others two weeks, 
etc. When the “date” falls due, the 
message is taken off, thus providing 
room for a new note. Try it as a wel- 
come fresher-upper for your board; 
and watch employee readership and 
interest increase five-fold. 


PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM 


Job Preview: Most induction pro- 
grams provide that the employee, after 
being hired, be introduced to co-work- 
ers and made to feel at home. But a 
bright personnel man with a bent for 
ideas has come up with a “pre-induc- 
tion” induction. Concerned over the 
high rate of employee “quits” among 
newcomers, he conceived the idea of 
letting a prospective employee preview 
the job before he decides to take it. 
In that way the worker has the op- 
portunity to tell whether or not he 
likes his surroundings, the depart- 
ment he would work in, other em- 
ployees, etc. 

Now when a new hand applies for 
a position, the personnel man conducts 
a short interview. If the applicant looks 
like a likely prospect he is taken to 
the department where an opening ex- 
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ists, introduced to the foreman, given 
a brief description of the job details, 
told a bit about the company and its 
products. If the prospective employee 
approves he is given a final interview. 

This method of previewing jobs has 
cut down turnover by some 40%, 
works particularly well with white- 
collar employees. 

Happy Birthday. Management is 
shedding its aloofness, is beginning to 
realize that a little sentiment now and 
then goes a long way toward maintain- 
ing employee morale. Such a simple 
practice as sending an employee a 
birthday card once a year can bring 


after-hours recreation. One big outfit 
posts the week’s movies, dances, lec- 
tures, etc., on the bulletin boards. 
Other organizations use plant news- 
papers to let employees in on com- 
munity affairs. Some mail an after- 
hours calendar to employee homes, so 
families can know what’s going on. 
Invite The Family: Open house is 
once again coming into vogue as a 
good public and labor relations build- 
er. The public and workers’ families 
are always interested in how the plant 


- and office look, but, most of all, they 


want to see how products are made. 
There are many variations of the 





Another Forbes round-up of practical and unusual ways to 


keep workers contented, on their toes, production-minded. 


Six tested methods, for both office and factory employees 





a decided boost in production. Birth- 
day greetings from the president of 
the company are becoming quite stand+ 
ard. But one outfit goes a step further. 
Women employees each receive an 
orchid—delivered by messenger; the 
men, a box of their favorite smokes. 

Some personnel men use the birth- 
day as a means for combining - con- 
gratulations with a heart-to-heart talk 
about the job. 

Playing Safety: Weirton Steel’s safe- 
ty department keeps its foremen and 
workers on their toes with “Safety- 
grams.” Every week foremen receive 
telegraphed reminders of hazards they 
should check. If an accident occurs, 
similar messages are speeded to super- 
visors, asking that they check their 
departments against possible repetition 
of the mishap. Employees with good 
safety records are honored by Safety- 
grams from top management. 

What's Doing In Town: A service 
to employees which is clicking is one 
where the personnel department pro- 
vides a wéekly calendar of events in 
the town. Many workers, particularly 
those new to the community, are 
always on the lookout for adequate 





open house. The traditional one is to 
set aside a day or two during the year 
when workers’ families and friends can 
be conducted through the plant. Hot 
dogs, ice cream and soda are the usual 
trappings to give the event gaiety and 
spirit. Another take-off is the conduct- 
ed tour once a day or every few hours. 
This is rather expensive in view of the 
fact that guides must be added to the 
payroll. Large companies, however, 
find it a worthwhile cost. 

One by-product of the daily tour 
formula is that workers don’t: have to 
be constantly reminded to keep their 
departments in ship-shape order. Thus 
one company found its small accident 
rate diving. Reason: Employees really 
concentrated on housekeeping. Injuries 
formerly caused by falls over material 
left in cluttered aisles were practically 
eliminated. 

A rather inexpensive but effective 
open house variation is the permanent 
display of company products and ma- 
chines, with visitors invited to ask 
questions. One outfit even has a ma- 
chine in the lobby, which can be 
“worked” by the visitor, why can 
punch out his name on a metal plate. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


OUVENIR shops are currently 

enjoying a boom—a boom which 

some observers believe will last 
for many years. This is a profitable 
business because the percentage of 
profit on some of the popular items 
runs as high as 200%, and in some 
instances even more. 

Just what merchandise does a sou- 
venir shop handle? Highly varied, it 
may include such items as china or- 
naments, glassware, billfolds, serving 
trays, imported Mexican huaraches, 
games and puzzles, novel ash trays, 
cigarette lighters, book ends, thermos 
bottles, portable radios—in fact, al- 
most anything the average person 
might find useful or entertaining. 

Because of the wide range of possi- 
ble merchandise, you can start a sou- 
venir or “carnival” shop, as they are 
sometimes called, with virtually any 
amount of capital, from $3,000 up. 
Naturally, with a small investment, 
you will stock the cheaper items, and 
depend upon doing business in volume. 

Experience has shown that high 
downtown rents are no deterrent in 


this business. The most successful - 
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shops are those located on heavily- 
trafficked shopping streets, and which 
have “packed” windows, that is, win- 
dow displays containing a great vari- 
ety of objects to attract passers-by. 
The more novel and unusual the ob- 


jects, and the brighter the lighting, : 


the greater the attraction. Idle shop- 
pers often pause to examine the attrac- 
tive window, see some clever little 
item that costs very little, are soon in 
the store. 
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...im Souvenir Shops 





A $3,000 investment, plus enterprise and hard work, can 


open the door to an easy-to-run business that’s growing more 


attractive daily. Success essential: A good location 





The success of this essentially sim- 
ple policy has been well proved. Some 
souvenir shops, carrying a stock valued 
at under $5,000, are able to pay as 
much as $500 a month rent for a 
heavily-trafficked location in the heart 
of the shopping center of a big city— 
and they gross as much as $3,500 a 
month. 

A comparatively simple business— 
basically it resembles the “novelty 
store” at a carnival, where. comic 
badges, toy balloons and paper hats 
are sold to the public—it’s an enter- 
prise based primarily on the fact that 
a large section of the public will buy 
on sight any inexpensive object that 
seems attractive or amusing. 

Novel bridge prizes, for instance, 
are always in demand. People moving 
into new homes or apartments are in- 
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terested in plaques, ornaments and 
knick-knacks for decorative purposes. 
When a big football game or Fourth 
of July celebration rolls around, many 
of the souvenir shops do a land-office 
bv='uess in carnival-type emblems and 
toys appropriate to the occasion. And, 
of course, there’s the huge Christmas 
rush for novel and inexpensive gifts. 

One of the big advantages of the 
business is the ready possibility for 
expansion. A $3,000 enterprise, spe- 


cializing 1: low-cost, “flashy” wares, 
can gradually add higher-priced gifts. 
From a small beginning, many sou- 
venir shops have expanded into small 
departmeni stores by the addition of 
strong lines of higher-priced gifts: 
radios, photographic equipment, linens, 
pictures frames, silverware, etc. 

The secret of success lies, first, in 
the choi.e of a suitable location; sec- 
ond, in the right choice and display 
of merchandise. lieavy foot-traffic past 
the door is the No. 1 consideration. 
As to choosing the right merchandise, 
the best plan for the prospective sou- 
venir shop operator is to make a sur- 
vey of the kind of stock carried by 
successful shops of the same type. 
Much of this merchandise is handled 
by the wholesale houses who supply 
carnival concessionaires, -and pre- 
miums for punchboards. 

Another consideration should be the 
size of the city in which the store is 
to be located. For best results, a popu- 
lation of around 100,000 should be 
regarded as a minimum. 

A very small store is often very 
satisfactory. The merchandise is dis- 
played, inside, on wali shelves and in 
glass counters. Bright lighting is highly- 
advisable inside the store as well as in 
the display window. 

For advertising, the average _suc- 
cessful shop depends chiefly on its 
window display and location. Some 
shops supplement this with a phono- 
graph and loudspeaker that sends con- 
tinual lively music into the street. This 
has proven to be very effective in at- 
tracting attention. Part of the neces- 
sarily high rental for a top location _ 
may be written off to advertising. 

The business lends itself well to 
chain operation. Thus, for the indus- 
trious operator, the ultimate expansion 
possibilities are unlimited. 
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YOUNG 


PRESENTS THE 


“WAD” 


(VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE) 
The Newest Development in 
Cooling and Condensing Units 





@ Here’s a new cooler and conden- 
ser that is finding high favor for 
Oil Field, Public Utility, REA, and 
similar applications. The “VAD” is 
built for the BIG jobs, calling for 
extra capacity cooling of water, oil 
and gas, the condensing of steam 
and vapor, or any combination of 
these. It is a development of 
Young’s 20 years experience in the 
heavy-duty heat transfer field and is 
available in sizes capable of dissipat- 
ing from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000 
Btu per hr. Check the VAD features 
below ... write for full details. 


“YouNG “VAD” FEATURES | 
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HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Gas, gasoline, Diesel engine cooling, radiators @ 
Jacket water coolers © Heat exchangers ¢ Inter- 
coolers © Condensers © Evaporating coolers ¢ Oil 
coolers ¢ Gas coolers ¢ Atmospheric cooling and 
condensing units ® Supercharger intercoolers @ 
Aircraft heat transfer equipment. 

HEATING, COOLING, AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors @+Unit Heaters © Heating, Cooling 
coils © Evaporators © Air conditioning units, 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 
701 MARQUETTE ST., RACINE, WIS., U.S.A, 
Sales and Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities 








NEW IDEAS 


...in Tools, Materials, Flashlights, Sprays, 
Kitchen Utensils, Wire Products, Diesels 


LIGHT NOTE 

In what’s claimed to be an innova- 
tion in flashlight design, all working 
parts of the device shown here are 
contained in a small “sealed-in-head” 
unit, which is popped in or out of a 





; 
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steel lined Neoprene case whenever 
bulb or batteries need changing. Other 
advantages: It’s a non-conductor, fea- 
tures a one-button switch that is guar- 
anteed for 10 years. Moreover, it’s said 
that dropping the flashlight or sub- 
merging it in oil or water will not 
damage it. 
(Lennan Lights, Inc., 231 West 
Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif.) 


DUAL METALS 


Fernicklon, an electroplated and 
drawn wire that can be bent, ham- 
mered, woven or twisted without flak- 
ing, is now going into commercial pro- 
duction. Available forms include steel 
wire with nickel, copper wire with 
nickel or silver for radio tubes and 
lamps, household utensils, tinsel wire 
and thousands of other wire products 
where finish and durability are re- 
quired. In the offing: combinations 
such as copper on steel, zinc on steel, 
etc. 

(Kenmore Metals Corp., 80 Broad 
St., New York City.) 


REVOLUTIONARY MATERIAL 


Latest in building materials is Dan- 
tore, a product formed of little glass 
globules “popped” by intense heat 
from raw perlite ore. It’s reported to 
be ideally suited, as one of its uses, to . 
replace the sand in plaster. Weighing 
only 12 pounds per cubic foot, it’s 
strongly resistant to the checking and 
cracking of plaster. In addition to its 
light weight and greater flexibility on 





walls, it also offers a considerable 
degree of insulation against heat, cold 
and noise. 


(Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore.) 
FUEL SAVER 


An engineering achievement, reduc- 
ing by as much as 72% the fuel cost 
of engines burning Diesel oil and nat- 
ural gas, is said to make the gas- 
Diesel engine the most efficient power 
unit created, regardless of whether 
operated at full capacity or light load. 
It’s expected to materially increase 
gas-Diesel acceptance by municipal 
power plants, sewage plants and many 
industrial power operations. 

(The Cooper-Bessemer Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio.) 


SPIRIT LEVEL 


Six different angles—221%4, 30, 45, 
60, 90 and 180 degrees—are indicated 
on a new-styled transparent Plexiglass 
spirit level. Pocket-sized, this ingenious 
device, specially adapted for use by 
plumbing and heating engineers, will 
be welcomed by all mechanics and 
craftsmen. Different colored fluids are 
employed for each angle-indicator, and 
“close tolerance” is claimed for the 
readings. 

(Sobenite, Inc., 320 W. King St., 
South Bend 16, Ind.) 


HANDY TOOL 


Of particular interest to building 
contractors, carpenters and home- 
builders is the tool pictured below. 
Called the Bord-Jak, it’s patterned on 
the lever principle—similar to a jack 
—is specially designed for quick appli- 
cation of flooring, siding and sheath- 
ing with the tightest possible joints. 
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Even 
forced into line and held in position 
for easy and accurate nailing. Also, 
tongue and grooved or square-faced 
flooring or siding can be brought into 
perfect tight-fitting alignment without 
hammering or battering the lumber. 
(Maco Corp., Huntington, Ind.) 


WORK SAVER 


At long last the housewife can say 
goodbye to skillet scouring, thanks to 
a tested skillet liner known as a 
Panette. Composed of non-absorbent, 
non-inflammable, highly burnished alu- 
minum, it comes in sizes to fit all 
standard frying pans. Other suggested 
uses: as individual casseroles, for serv- 
ing canapes or sandwiches, as water- 
proof bases for flower pots and ice 
cube trays, and innumerable other 
household odd-jobs. 

(Panette Co., Rm. 3101, Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


NOZZLE NEWS 


This newly-developed pole gun fea- 
tures three interchangeable spray noz- 
zles, each capable of handling various 
compounds—from shingle stain to as- 





bestos fibered aluminum paint. Of un- 
conventional design, each nozzle open- 
ing is round in cross-section, yet ac- 
tually delivers a fan-shaped spray that’s 
evenly distributed over a wide oval 
without use of side wings. Added fea- 
ture: Nozzles are interchangeable in a 
matter of seconds from pole gun to 
hand gun. 

(A. Shelburne Co., 739 Ceres Aves., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


METAL DRYER 


There’s a thin mobile liquid now 
available for drying metals. It’s Hy- 
drex, a water-displacing liquid with a 
very high penetrating power enabling 
it to displace water from blind holes 
and crevices. After the water has been 
displaced, the metal is removed from 
the liquid and the solvent evaporates, 
leaving a water-free surface with some 
rust-inhibiting properties. 

(Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St.. New 
Haven 2, Conn.) 
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FORECASTING 
FOR PROFIT 


a technique for business management 


by WILSON WRIGHT, 


Economist, Armstrong Cork mpany 




















































Every man these days is wondering what’s ahead 
for him and his business. And it’s important that 
he should know . . . so that he can plan his opera- 
tions for profit . 
business as successfully as possible to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the nation. 


Written by a man who has predicted business c~n- 


. . and adjust the affairs of his 


ditions for a successful enterprise for many years, 
FORECASTING FOR PROFIT shows you how you 
can know in advance what business trends are in 
the wind. It discusses in detail the methods Mr. 
- Wright has found most reliable . . . techniques that 
can be used as a tool in managing the operations 
of your own business. 
Recommended by the Executive Book Club 


$2.75 


At your bookstore 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness .. try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
¥ Physical Fitness.”” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 925, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE  -/ 
s eC “= Preferred by < 
EXECUTIVES 


RUST FIGHTER 
As featured in New Ideas Section of 
FORBES, May 15, 1947 
For distributorship write to 


L. R. TURBEVILLE 
2509 Commerce’ Street 


DOCATHNG DEWICE 








Dallas, Texas 
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Advertising 
Machine 


Prints & @& 
Illustrates 


Ic Post Cards 


FR E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 

uct shortages with Ic messages— printed 
ma few minutes on » fers itcards — with 


amazing new, patent MASTE 
“today” ideas for specials, read b: wthow 


. y 
next morning. Not a toy, but A - 
tising machine, built rsd last Pre droeny pon diy Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years, 

We'll send free illustrated 


S ND NAM book of money - making 


ideas for your business and lete, 
advertising plans. Rush your oom a 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 109 Chicago 460, Ul. 
27 
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Fracticé 


LA 
makes « Fisfect. a 
I... course of Holland's far-flung operations 


through 400 direct factory branches, this thoroughly 
trained organization is called upon to deal with every 
conceivable factor in heating—the variable range of 
climatic conditions across the country—the individual 
heating situations of over seven million customers 
—the innumerable fuels that go the whole scale 
from the plainsman's cow chips, the woodsman's 
cordwood and sawdust, the farmer's corncobs on 
through the different gases, oils and coals. The 
practical, realistic understanding of heating thus 
gained is the answer to Holland's being the world’s 
largest in its specialized field. The seasoned experience F 
which makes the Holland organization so proficient 
at its job is the inestimable plus that makes it the 
natural thing for you to rely upon Holland for the 
best that heating offers. 

Holland Furnace prices are still at old O.P.A. approved level. 


FURNACE CO. 


HOLLAND+ MICHIGAN s 


LARGEST INSTALLERS orf HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 





Men of Achievement 
(Continued from page 19) 


to play, that he is part and parcel of 
a fine organization. 

One mistake he feels the unions 
have made is to lean too heavily on 
the Government. If they wish to re- 
main free, he cautions, labor and man- 
agement must find a way to work out 
their problems together. Otherwise, 
government must eventually dominate 
both, and free labor and free enter- 
prise will become a thing of the past. 

Where management has fallen down, 
in his opinion, is in failing to make its 
contribution toward a better under- 
standing on the part of the general 
public, or understanding on the part 
of its employees, of the simple princi- 
ples in running a successful business 
and offering them steady, satisfactory 
employment. i 

“Complete up-to-date information 
constantly flowing between labor, man- 
agement and the community is an 
essential in a sound, workable pro- 
gram. And until management is will- 
ing to assume its full responsibility 
for bringing the truth to the general 
public, there cannot be the informed 
public opinion which is the greatest 
potential force for industrial peace 
that exists in our country today.” 


FREEDOM IS PARAMOUNT 


A firm believer in the dignity of the 
individual, he regards individual free- 
dom of action as paramount. As long 
as the Government acts merely as an 
umpire, to see that each individual’s 
freedom of action is protected by law, 
he’s confident that we'll have a coun- 
try where individual initiative and op- 
portunity can grow. Uneasy in this 
respect, he feels that private enterprise 
is pretty much harnessed today by con- 
trols exercised by the Government. He 
deplores the growth of what he calls 
government propaganda, which has 
persuaded people that “the Government 
owes them security, happiness and 
freedom from almost everything, in- 
cluding work.” 

He expresses strong views on our 
system of education, asserts that we 
are continuing to entrust our children 
to a system inherited from the past, 
a system that does not measure up to 
the kind of world we face today. Sug- 
gested improvements: modern meth- 
ods and devices in teaching, and get- 
ting and keeping people with the talent 
for teaching. 


FORBES 
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Our youth is our most precious heri- 
age, in his eyes. He charges that we 
ave everlooked them too much, that 
t took a war to open our eyes to their 
potentials. The father who refused to 
et his son drive his car for fear of 
accident has seen his son pilot a quar- 
ter-million-dollar bomber for the army, 
handle all kinds of intricate weapons 
and machines, tackle tough problems. 
Consequently, the returned veteran ex- 
pects and deserves a worthwhile task 
to perform, heavier responsibilities. 

“Youth today has as good an oppor- 
tunity for making the ‘American 
dream’ come true as it always had. 
But it’s up to the men in responsible 
positions to make such opportunity 
clear to them. 

“A young man’s single strongest 
asset on entering a business career is 
honesty, the ability to make his word 
as good as his bond. Courage is also 
necessary, the courage of one’s con- 
victions. Still another is the ability to 
give and take, to get on with others. 

“Above all, enthusiasm is essential 
to any undertaking.” 


PROGRESS THROUGH INITIATIVE 


Sympathetic to the problems and 
trials of the younger men, he confesses 
that his greatest drawback when he 
first entered business was that he was 
easily overawed by a man’s position. 
The prestige of a title was enough to 
give him the “jitters,” and he had 
much trouble in licking this shortcom- 
ing. It wasn’t until he realized they 
were human like himself, and that the 
bigger they were the more likely they 
were to be approachable, that he was 
able to dispel his stage-fright. 

Another thing he lays stress upon 
is the individual’s willingness to try 
something new, to take a chance. “The 
quest for security, once it becomes the 
dominant goal of a man, all too often 
spells the end of his initiative and 
growth. I myself experienced this same 
yearning, have felt uneasy about what 
the future might bring. But I always 
made it a point to try my hand at a 
job, to seek out its potentialities, to 
find out what I could offer in return.” 

He attributes a good part of his 
progress to the fact that he possessed 
this willingness to work at a job, to 
explore its possibilities, even though 
the immediate monetary return was 
not what he believed it should be. 

Like all thoughtful men these days, 
Steinkraus has given much considera- 
tion to foreign affairs. 





{Continued on page 32) 
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to Step-Up sates 
CALL IN THE "G-MAN” 
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He’s Expert at Building Goodwill 
And Boosting Business 


Do you want to make salesmen’s calls more 
productive ?—step up mail or phone orders? 
—then call in the G-Man” for helpful sug- 
gestions and tested ideas. 


“G-Men”’ are trained representatives of 
Gettier-Montanye, Inc. They are welcomed 
throughout America as sales counselors. 
They are expert in using business gifts to 
promote goodwill, attract customers, widen 
distribution and open doors for salesmen. 
They offer a wide selection of tested ideas 
with proven plans for their use. 


You'll find the “G-Man” in your town is 
prominently identified with the business of 
your community. He renders a service that 


spells SALES PROGRESS for you. 

If you don’t know how to reach, the “G-Man” 

in your vicinity, write to us. 

GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. 
ative —tppeal Advertising 


408 W. FRANKLIN STREET, BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


@ Metal Calendars 

@ Art Calendars 

@ Leatherette Calendars 
@ Esquire Gift Leather 
®@ Mechanical Pencils 


@ Business Gifts 


Gettier-Montanye, Inc., 405 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Please send me — FREE — a copy of your Brochure "1001 Nights”. 









Name hi 


~ Position 
(Please attach to or write on your business Jetterhead.) 
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Are your men ready 
for more responsibility? 









f]) SUPERVISORS 


your key men 


For Greater Efficiency, 
Give Them This Extra 
Training ! 


These seven books by Harry 
Walker, a man with 25 years’ expe- 
rience in the fields of industry and 
education, have been recognized 
as outstanding manuals for train- 
ing foremen and supervisors... 
written to give your men a more 
thorough knowledge of their duties 
and responsibilities. Read the sum- 
maries below ... . decide which will 
help with your own problems... 
and order them today! 


ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVI- 
SION. Designed to aid the fore- 
man in making talks to his men, 
leading conference, teaching indus- 
trial subjects, and holding inter- 
views. 

1.00 


THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN 
SUPERVISION. A basic analysis of 
the foreman’‘s duties. 

1.00 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT iN SUPER- 
VISION. Teaches the application 
of principles of personnel counselling 
to foremanship. 

1.00 


THE TECHNICAL ELEMENT IN 
SUPERVISION. An analysis of the 
foreman’s responsibility toward ma- 
terials, tools, equipment, methods, 
and other technical matters. 

1.00 


OFF JOB TRAINING. Equips the 
job ‘instructor with principles and 
practices *to meet his training prab- 
lems. 
1.75 


THE ANALYSIS AND PRESENTA- 
TION OF ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
(in two volumes) 


et ae es Bh 


Vol. | A simple and comprehensive 
treatment of the normal thought 
process applied to engineering 
problems. 


Vol. 1 An English handbook, 
written porticularly for engineers. 











1.50 each 
2.50 for both 


CULLOM & GHERTNER (0. 


Printers — Publishers — Lithographers 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE -s 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“ENLIGHTENED INDUSTRIALISTS” 


From AFL Milwaukee Labor Press: 

The NAM bill, sponsored by Can- 
didate Taft, of the wealthy Ohio Tafts, 
and Rep. Hartley, of the pig-raising 
New Jersey Hartleys, was an effort to 
set the clock back. They went so far 
that they even ignored the first amend- 
ment of the Constitution, guaranteeing 
free speech and a free press, in an 
effort to muzzle labor papers and keep 
them from telling the truth about their 
rotten labor records in Congress. 

The enlightened industrialists are 
not so strong for all this, it appears. 
At least they are speaking right out in 
meeting, and telling the world, as well 
as labor, how little they think of the 
legislation the GOP policy chief laid 
out in his effort to insure support for 
the presidential race from intrenched 
wealth. 


“MONOPOLIES THREATEN PROSPERITY" 
From Montana Labor News (AFL): 


Unless the power of the monopolies 
is curbed, the country will be forced 
into another period of idle men and 
idle machines. 


“HOW BIG BUSINESS OPERATES" 


From United Mine Workers Journal 
(AFL) : 

The Hughes interlude served again 
to reveal the inside picture of just how 
big business really operates under- 
ground lobbying activities. . . . There 
is a proviso in the tax laws that per- 
mits deduction of expenses that are 
“ordinary and necessary,” and these 


“Tue New Deck” 





simple words are the loophole of which 
business sharpshooters know how to 
take advantage. 

This “ordinary and _ necessary” 
phrase covers a multitude of sins. In 
the Hughes inquiry, it . . . was broad 
enough to wine and dine Elliott Roose- 
velt and an assortment of Army officers 
from coast to coast... . 

Washington hotel men report that 
auto, steel, chemical, utility and other 
interests make the characters in the 
Hughes proceedings look like pikers. 
One single Washington party recently 
cost $3,000. 

So, while big business rakes in the 
shekels and stages the entertainments, 
it is the taxpayer who picks up the 
check. 


“INFLATIONARY WHIRL" 


From Ford Facts (CIO) : 

The whole economy is being put 
through another inflationary whirl, al- 
though profits are the highest on 
record. | 


“HAD ENOUGH?" 


From People’s Press, Erie, Pa. 
(CIO): 

The motto of today’s producers 
seems to be, “Get all that the traffic 
will bear.” 

Labor is blamed for these high 
prices, but that is absolutely untrue. 
If prices were raised just enough to 
compensate for wage increases, only 
pennies would be_added to the cost. 

The profit sheets of practically every 
industry are today far brighter than 
ever before. The meat packers, the oil 
companies, the aut. companies, etc., 
are making the most profit in their 
history. 

When you’ve had enough and quit 
paying for exorbitant profits, then, and 
only then, prices will drop. Had 
enough? 


“CORPORATE ELECTIONS” 


From Oregon Labor Press (AFL): 

In corporate elections it is not the 
officers or managers that are elected 
but a board of directors, which in turn 
selects the managing officers. . . . This 
is a situation which is infinitely more 
conducive to autocratic action than the 
union system of direct elections. 
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HIS MAP depicts business conditions in 
ighty-seven economic areas. The areas have 
een selected on the basis of economic 
nity—each area representing a region in 
hich business conditions are dependent 
pon the same basic key factors, A separate 
ocal index is calculated fer each area; each 
dex is tailored to the business of the area, 








with each area having a somewhat different 
basis of’ measurement. The map is designed 
to show current movements within each area. 

In order to show the relative levels of 
activity in various parts of the nation, the 
country has been divided into eight geo- 
graphic zones. Each zone is bounded by 
heavy lines, and connected with a dial. The 





level of business activity within the zone is 
shown on the dial as a per cent increase or 
decrease over the same period last year. For 
purposes of comparison, the situation of one 
month ago is also shown on the dial. 

Thus, the map shows the current trend in 
each of the eighty-seven areas and the gen- 
eral level of activity in eight zones. 














Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


Ten Best % Increase Over 
Cities 


Previous Year 
Des Moines, Ia. ........ 17% 
Detroit, Mich.* ..,..... 16 
Grand Rapids, Mich.*... 16 
Amarillo, Tex.* ........ 15 


Fort Wayne, Ind........ 15 
Tulsa, Okla.* ........ — 
Wichita, Kan.* ........ 13 
Peoria, .* ..,........ 12 
Houston, Tex. ..... cose 688 
Mobile, Ala. .......... 12 





*Also listed last issue. 
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The current map continues to show 
the general sideways movement char- 
acteristic of the past few months. The 
number of areas moving ahead has 
increased to 12; number declining: 
nine. All 12 good areas and five of the 
nine poor ones are new in this issue. 
Most of those sections which show any 
change, either up or down, are scat- 
tered, but there is a slight grouping of 
four poor areas in lower New England 
and New York. There is also some 
grouping of the good areas around 
Detroit and Grand Rapids. What may 
be an important omen is the fact that 
this is the largest number of areas 
which have advanced in any single 





Highlights 


period since July 1. And more than 
half of the 10 Best Cities listed in the 
accompanying box are repeaters. 

The eight zone indicators tell a sim- 
ilar story of a sideways movement 
with underlying upward pressure. The 
only zone where business is not up to 
levels of a year ago is the Middle 
Atlantic. Best showing is being made 
by the Mountain States—where busi- 
ness is 10% ahead of last year—and 
the Midwest, where it is some 8% 
better. 

In general, business is best in the 
heavy industry centers like Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, and in the 
grain belt. 
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Here is the Cinderella industry 
of America. 


Chemicals—where miracle mak- 
ing is a production-line job, where 
change is the standard tempo of 
operation. 

To keep pace with its new prod- 
ucts and new processes . . . to know 
which of them will affect tomor- 
row’s earnings reports . . . an in- 
vestor has to know his way around. 


Our new study “CHEMICALS” 
aims to provide much of the vital 
information he needs about new 
discoveries and new markets as 
well as about the more orthodox 
problems which every business 
finds critical today: supply and 
demand, costs and prices. “CHEM- 
ICALS” reviews the development of 
a field that vitally affects all in- 
dustry, has changed our whole way 
of living. 

Here, too, investors will find in- 
dividual studies of 30 companies, 
a one-page thumbnail sketch of 26 
others, with charts, and a summary 
of the favorable and unfavorable 
factors affecting the industry. 

You may have a copy of this 
typical, exhaustive MLPF&B sur- 
vey without cost. Just ask for 
“CHEMICALS”. Address: 


Department T-4 
MErRrILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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Men of Achievement 
{Continued from page 29) 


“The precious privilege of being a 
free people depends upon our willing- 
ness to fight for it when necessary,” 
he holds. “The basic fact learned from 
events of the last few years is the im- 
portance of the individual as against 
the State, and the necessity for show- 
ing respect for the dignity of men 
and of nations.” 

Despite his strenuous activities, both 
in business and in community, state 
and national affairs, Steinkraus man- 


"ages to have a very pleasant home life, 


lives quietly with his wife and children. 
His favorite leisure-time pursuit is fish- 
ing—deep sea and fresh water. An 
omnivorous reader, he has always been 
interested in anything pertaining to 
human relations, more lately has been 
going in for the classics and philoso- 
phy. The entire family share a mutual 
love for music, which provides an 
undertone for their daily life. Inci- 
dentally, he takes paternal pride in the 
fact that his son has played the violin 
with the Connecticut State Symphony, 
an organization of which the father is 
board chairman. 

Though a busy man by any stand- 
ard, he has taken time for many civic 


 .. 


. duties, has given freely of his time an 


knowledge to such diverse organiza 
tions as the President’s National Labo 
Management Conference and the Boare 
of Finance in his home town of West 
port, Conn. 

Steinkraus believes that in the next 
three decades human relations will b 
stressed, the dignity of the worker will 
be recognized, and people’s rights ana 
responsibilities will be satisfactoril 
resolved. 

This is in contrast to the past 3¢ 
years, when technological advances 
seemed to engross all concerned, to the 
disadvantage of human relations. 

“I’ve been on the work-bench my 
self, and I know how the management 
of 30 years ago used to regard the 
worker as a mere number or cog. To- 
day, that outlook is changing. The 
lock-out, for instance, used to. be used 
as a weapon of a Now no one 
thinks of employing it. 

“Today we see the nite being used 
as a weapon. But even now the strike 
is becoming outmoded. It has no plac 
in modern society.” 

Steinkraus looks forward to many 
more years of exploring the mother- 
lode of human relations, hopes that 
some of the ore he’s dug up will serve 
others in good stead. 





Public Relations 
(Continued from page 21) 


helpful sources of basic information. 

The reception and introduction at 
RCA was the most efficient of. any of 
the firms visited. The man best able 
to help was quickly at the visitor’s 
elbow. He encouraged questions and 
answered them fully, bringing out 
background as well as specific facts 
and figures. A cigarette was offered 
across the desk. The conversation be- 
came more informal, far more informa- 
tive. Before he left, the guest was given 
a couple of pamphlets, including 
RCA’s retirement plan, and was urged 
to return for any further help desired. 

In addition to personal visits, letters 
were sent to 10 large corporations ask- 
in., for much the same sort of informa- 
tion. After more than four weeks, the 
only answers are from Sharpe & 
Dohme, Inc., and Waterman Steamship 
Lines. The eight companies not yet 
heard from: Long Bell Lumber Co., 
Robb-Ross Co., Servel, Inc., Transue 
and Williams, Pacific Mills, Cracker 
Jack Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 


On The Bookshelf 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN RETAIL CREDIT 
OPERATION, by Clyde William Phelps. 
National Retail Credit Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 72 pages. $1.50. 


DEDICATED to the small merchant and 
the credit novice, this official handbook 
of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion was written expressly for credit 
personnel in the larger departments, 
and for the many small retailers who, 
burdened with the other duties in- 
volved in merchandising the store, are 
also responsible fcr credit operations. 
It’s an admirable study manual for 
training purposes, as well as serving 
as a guide to effitient credit operations 
for small store owners or professional 
men. 

Contents include 13 brief chapters 
on the basic steps in securing, control, 
promotion and collection of accounts. 
More than two dozen model letters are 
listed for use in accepting and declin- 
ing applications, collecting and con 
trolling accounts, and in soliciting ne 
customers and following up inactive 
accounts. 
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U. S. Economic Picture Changing 


America’s economic picture is changing kaleido- 
scopically. 

Some sobering developments: 

Our net balance of exports over imports, which 
during the first half of this year ran at the annual 
rate of $10,000,000,000, is dwindling. This down- 
trend is certain to continue. Britain, leading South 
American countries, other nations, have set their 
faces against unrestricted buying from the United 
States. Dollars are becoming scarcer the world 
over. The effect of this cannot but be felt here. 

Domestic retail purchasing is declining some- 
what. Resentment against exorbitant prices for 
meat and other foodstuffs is rising. 

Since lifting of OPA ceilings, various indus- 
tries have boosted prices inordinately. Short- 
sighted. Company profits in not a few instances 
have been doubled, even trebled. 

Individuals and families have rushed into debt, 
to unprecedented amounts, by instalment buying. 

Now Gls are pell-mell taking advantage of the 
new law permitting them to cash in their terminal 
leave bonds. Regrettable. 

Before the Taft-Hartley Labor Law took effect 
there was a stampede to conclude new labor agree- 
ments. Here, there, every- 
where, the law is flagrantly 
violated, courting legal battles 
over its constitutionality. 
Strikes continue. 

Non-operating railway 
brotherhoods have just re- 
ceived their third wage in- 
crease within a year. Operat- 
ing unions are formulating 
demands for an additional 
wage-boost. Unless more gen- 
erous rates are sanctioned. by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission our railroads will 
face grave financial trouble. 

Scarcities are being over- 
taken in many lines. 

Our shipbuilding and air- 
craft building industries are 
threatened with wholesale re- =*~Saeum 
duction of their work forces. 
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New financing is becoming more difficult. 

Irresponsible launching of anti-trust suits by 
the Department of Commerce incites uncertainty. 

President Truman’s vetoing of tax relief has 
not encouraged optimism. 

Then, responsible citizens are at sea over how 
vast America’s commitments may become under 


the Marshall plan. 


FAVORABLE PHASES 


Our economic picture, however, has its brighter 
aspects. 

Various industries report improvement in pro- 
duction per worker. Fundamentally importent. 

Employment is greater than any time in our 
history. 

Both home and commercial building is finally 
expanding encouragingly, despite high costs. 

Our vast agricultural population is prosperous 
as never before. (This, however, is not without 
looming dangers.) 

Very gratifying is the fact that, notwithstanding 
political paternalism, the American people are in- 
creasing their investment in life insurance, in an- 
nuities, in other forms of saving, self-protection. 

Wholesome is the Govern- 
ment’s somewhat less discour- 
aging attitude towards interest 
rates, heretofore unconscion- 
ably low. 

Heavy liquidation of stocks 
has dried up. The prevailing 
feeling in the financial world 
today is that the shares of 
many companies are under- 
valued rather than _ over- 
valued. 

Incidentally, the harmoni- 
ous outcome of the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference is gratify- 
ing. It may have a restraining 
effect on Russian high-handed- 
ness. 
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CELANESE & 
FOLLANSBEE & 
WESTERN UNION » 


Our Staff has just prepared charts and @ 
analyses of the above 3 stocks, concluding 
with specific advice on what action to @ 
take on each. 


SPECIAL OFFER - 


To new readers only we will send the 
above charts and analyses, plus our stock e 
market Bulletins of Sept. 16, 19, 23 and 26, 
on receipt of only......ccccccces $2 Og 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 

Six months’ service....... 

One year’s service........ 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 

Div. F-915 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Pre-publication Offer 
ene wa SO® "ouser” 
CYCLI-GRAP ES 


with Monthly Price Ranges up to date 
through September 30 











This new quarterly 
Edition of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the dynamic 
spabeal swings for 
the entire prewar, 





Pre-Publication Offer: Send $3 before 
Oct. | for Folio FM-915 (thereafter $4). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
15th Year of Continuous Chart Publication 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you sre missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
urges of a vast sleeping force in 
mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 


Address: Scribe TF.W. ? 
ROSICRUCIANS? 


SAN JOSE {[AMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 
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Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


Diversification Reduces Risks 


ORTFOLIOS are diversified to 
P reduce risks. Funds spread over 

a group of selected industries 
help to avoid the injury that may 
befall the trader who is too heavily 
committed in one situation or in- 
dustry. Business history contains many 
instances of quick, unexpected, violent 
changes brought about by new inven- 
tion, government regulations, the death 
of a key figure, etc. 


The one-shot trader is ignoring a 
trading principle of great value. 

He is not taking advantage of an 
available protective measure. Fre- 
quently a commitment may be justi- 
fied in a group of securities, yet not in 
any one alone. A broader coverage 
utilizes knowledge more effectively. 

One trading principle is never to 
have more than 15% of capital com- 
mitted in any one situation or in- 
dustry. 

Also, always have some specified 
part of the portfolio in securities from 
which funds can be raised quickly in 





Josep MrnveLt, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that 


WAYNE A. MARCUS 
Member New York Stock Exchange 


JOSEPH MINDELL 


have been admitted to our firm 
as General Partners 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























By JOSEPH MINDELL 


case of a sudden opportunity or 
emergency. A portfolio consisting of 
illiquid situations may necessitate sell- 
ing at a discount. 


WRONG DIVERSIFICATION 


Many traditional ways of attempt- 
ing to achieve the objective of Diversi- 
fication are really illusory. There is 
such a thing as over-diversification, or 
random diversification, which merely 
spreads funds thin over a large list of 
securities, but which follows no effec- 
tive principle of selection. 

For example, a mere cross section 
like the Dow-Jones Industrials, inde- 
pendently of the specific economic con- 
ditions of the period, is only a weak 
utilization of the principle of Diversifi- 
cation. We want to utilize the specific 
character of the ecoromic period so 
as to profit from it most effectively. 
Being of investment character does not 
always suffice, for often some of our 
great companies and industries are 
negative or neutral in relation to our 
whole economy for years. . 

A portfolio well diversified among 
declining industries would not meet 
our objectives. Nor a portfolio spread 
among. highly speculative securities. 
Nor securities selling high in relation 
to their average earnings. Such practice 
hides the real dangers under a cloak 
of false security. Diversification is 
achieved only with the application of 
analysis and knowledge. 


RIGHT DIVERSIFICATION 


Each period and stage of the cycle 
calls for a different type of Diversifica- 
tion, 

Having a restricted portfolio, 
planned cs a whole, enables. us to 
follow each issue more carefully. The 
speculative business man’s portfolio 
should range between 10 and 20 issues. 
If the portfolio contains 30 or 40 is- 
sues, it is spread too thin, and the 
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task of following each situation with 
the necessary care becomes too diffi- 
c 
We want to diversify as to the types 
and conditions of the securities, the 
industries selected, and the relative 
percentages of bonds’ or cash and 
stocks. 
The well-rounded portfolio should 
include the following: 
1. Some popular, 
market leaders. 
2. Some securities representing in- 
dustries whose own cycles are in fa- 
vorable phase 
3. Some high leverage situations. 
4. Some growth stocks which qual- 
ify by our criteria. 
: 5. Some over-depressed issues which 
are suffering temporary but not fatal 
difficulty, and which therefore are sell- 
ing at low Price Earnings Ratios to 
their average earnings. 
6. Some top-grade bonds or cash— 
for seizing unexpected opportunities, 
or for emergencies. 


liquid, stock 


_ 


s 
r 
, TIMING IMPORTANT 


It is a mistake to buy automatically 
whenever you have extra funds. 

n This ignores the importance of the 

. timing factor and the current stage of 

- the stock market cycle. A good mer- 

k chant wouldn’t buy goods for the sole 

- reason that he happened to have the 


the time to take risks. Only then are 
we justified in having merely 5 to 
10% in high-grade bonds and cash. 

At major tops we should weed out 
our marginal stocks, our high leverage 
situations, and should increase our 
, . | percentage of high-grade bonds and 
cash for recommitment at the next 
cyclical bottom. 

During the rise, as your investable 
funds accumulate, save them for com- 
mitment on the intermediate correc- 
tions which occur in bull markets. 
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cC cash. 
D Don’t buy simply because your 
k friends are talking about their stock 
t market profits—for this indicates that 
r a an extended rise has already occurred. 
e Don’t initiate a trade to meet a specific 
r expense—to buy a car, a house, or a 
9 Si coat. The timing of a commit- 
" ment should not be in terms of your 
t e needs, but only in terms of the stock 
d market cycle. 
. Finally, proper Diversification 
1 @® should be related to the phases of the 
e stock market cycle. At major bottoms, 
k we should get fully committed. Only 
s then are we justified in buying the 
f “ stocks of marginal companies. That is 
* 





















How To Pick Stocks Which 
Out-Perform the Market 
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It is common knowledge some stocks far out-perform others percentage- ff 
wise. The list, of course, changes. This organization provides factually } 
computed Gain and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. This information helps— 


(a) To eliminate sluggish issues, and thus avoid tying up capital in slow movers. 


(b) To identify dividend-paying stocks which should move faster than other issues of 
comparable quality. 


(c) To select fast-moving speculative stocks, which appear to afford outstanding profit f[ 
possibilities, 


(d) To select issues which appear particularly desirable short sales if timing information 
indicates a downtrend is in prospect. 


We also provide factual measurements of the comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling. This information helps. time purchases before substantial market advances and 
withdraw funds or sell short when capital-shrinking market declines appear imminent. 

This analysis does not make possible infallible market judgment. It does not eliminate 
all iosses. BUT, being factual, it does provide hedge-free, positive information for 
investors who prefer to base decisions on facts rather than opinions. 

If you care to determine whether or not you can use this factual data to beneficially 
supplement your own market judgment, we shall be pleased to send you— 




























(1) A BOOK, “TREND APPRECIATION PROFITS”—which clearly explains the 
principles of this analysis, and outlines a specific, program basis of employing funds 
in tune with market trends. 


(2) A LIST OF SELECTED STOCKS—which the facts indicate should out-perform the 
market on the next move. 


(3) A SPECIFIC STATEMENT of our interpretation of the probable market trend 
for the period ahead—based on the factual information provided by our analysis of 
Buying and Selling. 
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' MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY, 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N.Y. ! 
! Send to me your current report F-78 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 4 
fs enclose $1.00 to cover costs. i 
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SENSITIVE INDEX means SPECIAL INFORMATION 
means SOUNDER INVESTING 


Question: What is the SENSITIVE INDEX? 


Answer: The SENSITIVE INDEX is a distinctive technique for evaluating 
market action, past, present, and future, based upon factual studies. 


Question: How does it work? 


Answer: You can find out how it works by sending for the pamphlet HOW TO 
USE THE SENSITIVE INDEX. 


Question; What’s the record of this SENSITIVE INDEX? 


Answer: The record of the S. I. is literally an OPEN BOOK. We recently © 
compiled a sequence of our weekly bulletins (which are based on the data of the 
S. I.) covering the period from November 1946 through August 1947. Although 
somewhat condensed for reasons of space, they deal fully with all pivotal market 
situations. This booklet is titled THE OPEN BOOK and can be secured simul- 
taneously with the other explanatory pamphlet. ’ 


Question: How much do these booklets cost? 


Answer: Only $1.00, and that’s not all you get. You also get the next three 
issues of our Weekly Bulletin, each customarily valued at over a dollar apiece. 
This Special Offer enables you to check the Use, Record, and Operation of the 
Sensitive Index for yourself. 


This offer will last for a limited time only, so Don’t Delay—Send Today. 








STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIAL SERVICE 
Dept. F44—30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me the two booklets described above and three weeks of your 
bulletin service, 
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A NEW 


>5,000,000,000 
common ORTEMRUROLT 


FOR YOU 


now 
TO SELL 


Manufacturers, Jobbers, Dealers— 
large and small! Government buyers 
—Federal, State and Municipal— 
want to deal with you, to the tune of 
$5,000,000,000 worth of over 100,000 
different products and services. Rich 
government sales are made by those 
who know how. This new 32-page 
booklet tells how to get your share. 
Get your copy now, then keep posted 
on “what governments want what” 
each day, in The Journal of Com- 
merce. This valuable profit-booklet 
free with trial subscription to the 
J-of-C. 78 issues $5. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


j THE af “we YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me your next 78 issues plus my copy 
of “How to Sell To The Government.” Check 
for $5 is enclosed. 


Name. 











Address 
City Zone 





State. 





























De You Own 
THESE STOCKS? 


Beth. Steel Solar Airc. 
Atchison Borden 

B. & O. Natl. Dairy 

Fy TN Armour 

Penn. R.R Cudahy 

So. Pacific Wilson 

Chi., M.&St.P. Erie R. R. 
Gulf, M. &O No. Pacific 

N. Y. Centr South. Ry. 

Ill. Central Gt. North. Pfd. 


IMELY comment on the out- 

look for these active issues, 
together with a review of the 
Railroad, Dairy, and Meat Pack- 
ing industries appears in our cur- 
rent Report. 


A copy of this timely Report 
will be sent gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-20 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. x e Boston 16, Mass. 





Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





Rail Equipments In 


Prosperity Phase 


HE end of World War I was fol- 

lowed by a boom in the railroad 

equipment industry that lasted 
nigh ten years and carried operations 
and earnings to the highest peacetime 
level since the turn of the century. 

Prospects today are strikingly simi- 
lar to those of the Twenties. They 
point to even greater if not longer 
prosperity for this normally highly 
cyclical industry. 

There are good reasons why this 
may be so. Railroad needs for new 
equipment are far greater, and in- 
finitely more urgent than ever before. 
The railroads’ ability to secure badly- 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


forecasts important volume and profit 
gains from here on. | 

The need for new freight cars is 
particularly urgent. 

The railroads today are critically 
short of rolling stock due to retirement 
of equipment over a 20-year period 
when new freight car orders were ex- 
tremely light. Thus today the freight 
carriers are operating at about effec- 
tive capacity, which, however, is not 
nearly enough to cope with heavy traf- 
fic requirements. - 

Just to keep the average age of their 
rolling stock from rising further, it is 
estimated that the railroads will have 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Earnings per Share 


First Re- 
Half Div cent Yield* 1947 
1945 1946 1947 1946 Price % Price Range 

Am. Brake Shoe............. $2.51 $3.51 $2.32 $2.00 42% 4.7 50 —36 
Am. Car & Foundry’........ 7.19 5.54 5.26 3.00 485 6.1 54%—36 
Am. Steel Foundries*........ 5.25 2.27 164 200 30% 66 37 —25% 
Am. Locomotive ............ 2.53 3.04 0.59 165 21 78  303%—18% 
Baldwin Locomotive ........ 1.79 2.63 0.78 is i 7.3 24%—16% 
Gen. American Transport.... 2.73 3.46 3.37 250 55% 45 58%4—48 
Gen. Railway Signal......... r Bi | 0.23 0.21 175 26% 6.7 31%4—19 
Lima Locomotive ........... 5.68 10.68 5.38 3.00 51% 59 62%—40 
i re 2.25 3.66 2.97 250 38% 65  464%4—32% 
vc ecnickienede 4.30 0.64 O71 300 56% 53 61%4—51% 
re 1.13 2.55 1.63 1235 14% 89 18%—11% 
Pressed Steel Car........... 0.89 40.61 0.62 050 10% 45 1 —9 
Symington Gould ........... 0.74 0.31 0.04 Nil 6% — 10%4%— 5% 
SY SEE Gc ccncnceccese 2.31 2.30 N.A. 2.00 33% 58 38%—30 ~ 
Westinghouse Air Brake.... 1.30 3.06 2.07 175 34% 5.1 365%—27% 
Youngstown Steel Door..... 1.47 1.11 1.17 100 17 5.9 215%—15 





(*) Based on 1946 Dividends. 
June 30. (3) 3 months to March 31. 
(N.A.) Not available. 


(1) Fiscal years ending April 30. 
(4) Fiscal years ending Sept. 30. 


(2) 9 iwonths to 
(d) Deficit. 





needed equipment has been materially 
bolstered by high wartime earnings. 
Actual foreign demand is large, and 
potential demand—once needed financ- 
ing is arranged—enormous. 

Because of material and parts short- 
ages—not to mention labor difficulties 
—the industry has been slow in match- 
ing production with present high level 
of orders. 

But a smoother supply of materials, 
principally the prospect of more steel, 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


to purchase between 50,000 and 75,000 
freight cars yearly for quite some 
time. To achieve an adequate equip- 
ment position, annual production of § 
some 100,000 freight cars will be re- 
quired for several years. 

So far, the industry has lagged far 
behind in meeting these well-defined 
needs. On August 1 the order backlog 
for freight cars was reported as 118,- 
117 units, higher than any normal in- 
dustry sales’ figure since 1941. Pro- 
duction has been running around 4,000 
cars a month, or 2,000 fewer than the 
monthly retirement rate. It had been 
















































































hoped that output could be stepped up 
to 10,000 cars by September, but this 
goal has still to be achieved. 
Meanwhile the shortage of freight 
cars remains acute. Prospects for car 
builders is highlighted, therefore, by 
the fact that the rise in order backlogs 
continues to outstrip production gains. 
Car builders, in short, are in a par- 
ticularly favored position for excellent 
sales and earnings. While operating 
margins may have somewhat narrowed, 
: is volume—the keynote to profits—should 


continue eminently satisfactory. 


ally In the locomotive field, the situation 
1ent is somewhat different. 
riod Makers of steam locomotives did 
ex- quite well last year, what with heavy 
ight and urgent foreign orders that out- 
ffec- stripped the domestic potential. For- 
not eign orders, however, are fairly well 
raf- cleared up now, and new orders appear 
to depend on arrangement of satisfac- 
heir tory financing. 
it is Domestic orders, on the other hand, 
1ave chiefly center on Diesel-electrics, and 
the rush for these has been less spec- 
“a tacular. Still, a satisfactory volume is 
assured for some time. The latest rise 
in coal prices serves to emphasize the 
advantage of diesel power in the rail- 
mae road field. 
res With production difficulties largely 
25% ironed out, locomotive builders there- 
18% fore should be able to show quite sat- 
16% isfactory earnings this year. Yet, last 
a year’s may not be fully matched. Order 


backlog on August 1 was 815 units, 





chiefly for Diesel-type locomotives. 

Makers of railroad signal and con- 
trol dévices, on the other hand, face 
the prospect of heavy demand, esti- 
mated at as high as $200 millions over 
the next five years. Installation of 
some of these devices is mandatory. 
Steady orders are thus assured. 

In view of the whole outlook, rail 
equipment shares qualify as attractive 
speculations. 

The industry appears to face a more 
extended period of prosperity than has 
been witnessed for many years. Most 
shares are selling fairly low in rela- 
tion to earnings prospects. They should 
do quite well on any future market 
recovery. Many, meanwhile, offer at- 
tractive yields. 

Considering the promising outlook 
for freight car builders, the writer 
favors Pullman and American Car & 
Foundry, the two leaders in this field. 
Despite a’ slow start, Pullman this year 
should earn close to $5 a share and do 
better later. Finances are extremely 
strong, management is excellent. Earn- 
ing power of A. F. & C. is estimated 
between $8 and $10 a share during the 
period of heavy demand, pointing to 
higher dividends and possibly substan- 
tial price appreciation. 

American Brake Shoe, General Rail- 
way Signal, General American Trans- 
portation, Westinghouse Air Brake and 
New York Air Brake also offer prom- 
ise. The last three are notable for 
stable earnings and good return. 
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Informative Reading 
is to Valuable booklets are published by many 
ficit. concerns and made available free to inter- 

ested business men. The best of these on 
eer matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forpes readers. Ad- 
000 dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
ome scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 


uip- 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


1 of 368. Finp-I-Tis: Dedicated especially to 
> Te- secretaries and file clerks in ‘distress, this 

clever little booklet affords a wealth of help- 
far ful hints on how to make your filing quicker, 
néd easier, surer. An essential aid for any office. 
klog 369. ACCOUNTING AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE: 
18,- Demonstrating how public accountants can 
| in- provide valuable service by making unbiased 

reviews and interpretations of accounting 
Pro- facts in wage disputes, this authoritative 
,000 booklet deals with the problems of adapting 
the internal accounting principles and proced- 
een ures to the needs of the executive who is 
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engaged in management-labor negotiations. 


370. Market ApsorPTION SurvEY: Lessons 
and warnings of great value in guiding sales 
management and general business adminis- 
tration are revealed in this unique market 
survey program. Disclosing the findings to 
date in this continuing survey, this booklet 
explains the trends which forecast future 
sales potentials and promotion activities. 
It also provides a factual answer to the 
question: How fast are accumulated con- 
sumer demands being filled? 


371. How To Travet sy Air: A unique 
booklet, it’s geared to answer the questions 
which perplex the inexperienced passenger, 
arms him with the knowledge of the sea- 
soned air traveler, anticipetes most of the 
questions which occur to the man who is 
trying his wings for the first time. 


372. SecuriITy AND INDUSTRY SuRvEY: This 
regular quarterly survey, an analytical guide 
for investors, is directed toward the “aver- 
age individual” who has a cash account and 
desires continuity of income, reasonable safe- 
ty of capital, plus moderate enhancement 
of its value. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of ‘America Tomorrow,” sent 
complimentary to clients, Recent Reader 
says: ‘“‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 


W. H. Roystone, the well-known New York 
Investment Consultant, has stopped his news- 
paper comments that were published na- 
tionally and found so profitable to investors. 
He now writes only a confidential weekly 
letter of personal guidance to his own priv- 
ate clients. 

Success during many years has proved his 
theories correct. He found that to buy with 
the good buying and sell with the good 
selling is about all one needs to know. That’s 
how he called the 1946 top, the October low 
and the ensuing tops. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the small 
speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remarkable 
record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all 
the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
toystone as the most reliable long-term* 
market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so little 
inp real prosperity and potential values. 

‘We consider current strength the expres- 
sion of mass irresponsibility, not sound ap- 
praisement of fundamentals. 


“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 


“In 1940, when the averages were at 138 
and Wall Street was wild-eyed over inflation, 
we alone were positive the averages would 
go down to 96. They did. Now that prices 
are again at a dangerous level, everybody is 
most confident. ‘ 

“Only by following safe investment prin- 
ciples, can we build constructively.” 


Roystone now has clients in cash waiting 
to buy a selected list he thinks the surest 
fortune-building bargains of this century. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you 
only five dollars for one each week during 
seven of these critical weeks, go to hundreds 
of clients from coast to coast, to traders who 
pay one hundred dollars a year for special 
situations and to investors who pay a large 
annual fee for portfolio supervision. 


Remember, keeping true to the main trend 
is the seeret of success in Wall Street. When 
you send check ($5.00 for seven weeks or 
$25.00 for one year) be sure to ask for 
AMERICA TOMORROW and those famous 
27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 
Address: W. H. Roystone, Forest Hills 6, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) New 
York consultation $25. Save this notice. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F &. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Send of your Course of 

















DYNAMIC LOW-PRICED STOCK LIST 
(between $1.00 and $10.00 per share) 

us SQUARE-ROOT BULL AND _ BEAR 
MAJOR OBJECTIVE CHART plus 

WEEKLY SEASONAL MOVEMENT CHART 
us CYCLOTRON INSTRUCTION SHEET plus 
IX WEEKS’ TRIAL. SUBSCRIPTION; ALL tor 
only $1.00, prepaid. Please address DEPT. “‘F’’. 


Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 





MARKET OUTLOOK 


Record-Breaking Activity Ahead 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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OvuTLooK for business during rest of 
1947 appears excellent. Prospective 
corporate profits and dividend pay- 
ments would warrant much higher 
prices for stocks. Only faith in the 
continuity of prosperity is lacking. 

Before long it may become apparent 
not only that the widely-advertised 
coming depression has been much 
over-rated but that America has truly 
embarked upon the greatest period of 
industrial and commercial activity in 
history. 

Rebuilding the world and stock-pil- 
ing for national defense will spur 
production, employment, 
and prosperity in this country for a 
long time. 

One of these days we may witness 
the upside counterpart of the 10-day 
30-point drop in the Dow industrial 
average which occurred a year ago. 
Not that this average should necessar- 
ily rise 30 points in 10 days, but a 
very substantial quick advance could 
get under way any time. 

Under governmental regulations of 
recent years, market characteristics 
and market patterns have changed 
greatly. Instead of relatively smooth 
cyclical swings, punctuated by tech- 
nical readjustments, as formerly, the 
market during the past decade has 
been more abrupt in its important 
shifts. (Also, there have been more 
“plateaus” or “shelves” than some 
years ago.) 


dividends | 


Sudden changes in international af- 
fairs have been partly responsible. For 
example, the sharp upswing in the 
Fall of 1939, following outbreak of 
war in Europe. Bethlehem Steel then 
moved from about 50 to 100 in less 
than one month. Again, recall the 34- 
point drop in Dow industrials during 
13 days in May, 1940, following Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Western Europe. 

Besides some favorable turn in for- 
eign events, clear evidence might 
appear that domestic politics will con- 
tinue in the direction indicated by the 
last Congressional election. 

On the short-term basis the techni- 
cal position of stocks seems definitely 
improved. 

Recent protracted dullness, coming 
after a fairly extensive upswing, is cer- 
tainly more bullish than bearish. Rail- 
road stock average, frequently baro- 
metric, has held above its earlier reac- 
tion low. Utilities as a group have been 
“making a line,” seemingly prepara- 
tory to a break-out on top side. 

Among Utilities attractive for specu- 
lation are: Electric Bond & Share, 
American Power & Light, American 
Water Works and Niagara Hudson 
Power. For investment purposes: 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore, Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke, Consolidated Natural Gas. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Dullness Due to Foreign Outlook 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE extreme dullness in the stock 
market has been due to the uncer- 
tainty generated by conditions abroad. 
The London stock market suffered a 
severe decline, due to the recipes of 
more Socialism to meet the crisis If 
Attlee should be replaced by a Con- 
servative, the results would be favor- 
able. The London Econ-mist (leading 
financial paper in England) says the 
British have been trying to do too 
many things at the same time. It has 
become obvious that a favorable cli- 
mate for private enterprise would ac- 
complish much more than loans. 
There has been some fear that our 
exports might decline drastically. It is 
difficult to figure just how much they 
will decline. The prices of foods and 
manufactured goods in the United 
States are very high, would be vulner- 
able should exports decline too much. 


RECONSTRUCTION RETARDED 


It seems a pity that political condi- 
tions throughout the world interfere 
with reconstruction on a grand scale. 
The needs throughout the world are 
enormous for basic articles such as 
railroad equipment, farm machinery, 
automobiles, housing. Under favorable 
political conditions, a long reconstruc- 
tion boom would be the logical out- 
come. Should Europe adopt our pro- 
gram to finance constructive efforts 
abroad, a long step would be taken in 
the right direction. 

Relations with Russia continue trou- 
blesome; nobody knows the outcome. 
But, according to trustworthy reports, 
Russia is in no shape today to wage a 
major war. 

From a domestic political stand- 
point, I think the chances are strong 
that the Republicans will win next 
year. The implications of such a vic- 
tory would be highly bullish. 

I see no reason to disturb holdings 
of stocks recently purchased on the 
recommendations of this column. 

Should setbacks in the market occur, 
I would welcome it as an opportunity 


| for further purchases, particularly of 


oils: Socony, Pure, Tidewater Asso- 
ciated, Midcontinent. Mission has done 
very well since recommended here, but 
the equity might be diluted through the 
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proposed merger with Pacific Western 
Oil. Suggest switching from it to Tide- 
water Associated. Earnings of Mid- 
continent have been excellent; a stock 
dividend is possible. 

In November the regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board on instalment 
purchases will expire. This should re- 
sult in increased business for the 
finance companies. Commercial Credit 
has been recommended here frequently. 
I advise holding it. 


RAILROAD STOCKS 


Railroad stocks have been affected 
by hugely increased costs during recent 
years. The roads have requested in- 
creased rates; hearings commence this 
month. A combination of satisfactory 
rates and continued large exports 
would be very helpful to railroad 
stocks. Readers should note develop- 
ments in this connection; comment as 
to stocks will be made if conditions 
warrant. 

During the Summer I have talked 
with business men in many lines. Most 
of them appear bewildered; many com- 
plain of terribly high operating costs; 
all are trying to stay as close to shore 
as possible. The same condition exists 
in the financial world. Obviously, cau- 
tion breeds safety. 

There is still a large amount of 
money available for investment. 

Many individuals and concerns have 
substantial amounts of cash, which will 
come into the market when the owners 
feel more confident. It might be that 
there will be considerable foreign sell- 
ing of American securities in coming 
months; but any “special offerings” of 
our leading securities should be read- 
ily absorbed. 

Earnings have been excellent for 
many lines, such as Automobiles, 
Chemicals, Electrical Equipment, Cop- 
pers, Oils, Paper, Rubbers, Steels. If 
current earnings in these lines should 
be halved and then maintained, the 
stocks would have room for improve- 
ment. At present, the market is not 
sure that current earnings can be 
maintained. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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HOLDING 
WRONG 
STOCKS? 


Don’t sit tight—it may be 
costly! Right now, check 
with Babson’s. Simply attach 
list of 7 of your securities 
to this ad and mail to us. 
We'll tell you it clients have 
been advised to Hold or 
Switch them. No cost or 
obligation. 
Write Dept. F-55. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 
TRANSLATED INTO 
STOCK MARKET ACTION 


Some say it can’t be done 


The Edwards Analyst 


The Businessman’s Investment 
Service—has been doing it 
since 1938 


Read the CASE HISTORY of its 
Supervised Account in Explanatory 
Booklet FORECASTING BY FORMULA 
Sent on request with the 
Edwards Analyst 


SEND NO MONEY—Dept. 












HARRY B. EDWARDS 


Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa: 











STOCK MARKET 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


UP-TO-DATE Supply-Demand Graphs, 
an Explanatory Booklet and Next Two 
Weekly Market Analyses $2.00 


LAMOTTE AND WHITMAN 
P. O. Box 123 Boston |, Mass. 














STOCK MARKET INVESTORS 
and TRADERS COURSE 


By D. E. Hayes 
(Registered Investment Advisor) 


Not an Advisory Service. 


A course of instructions on how to 
invest in the Stock Market. What 
and when to buy and when to sell. 
Market action, etc. Above Lessons 
by Mail for Home Study. 


Write for Information: c/o D. E. HAYES 
L. A. University Bldg., P. O. Box 3147, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 








SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 


assures the wise investment 

of your funds under these 

Standard Federal Savings and 

Loan Association Directors: 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA 


Provost at University of California 
at Los Ange 


GEO. M. EASON 
Pres. and Gen. Manager 


NORMAN M. LYON 
Captain, U.S. N. R. 


Cc. C. McKEE _ 
Engineer, Department of Water a lower, 
ity of Los Angeles 
M. PENN PHILLIPS 
Land Developer 
DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON 


Attorney Loeb and Loeb 
E. BAILEY WEBB 

Physician and Surgeon 
Earnings better than average are of- 
fered by this time-tested, progessive 
organization. Send for Standard’s 
“Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
statement. Invest by the 10th—earn 
from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I come,” picturing 
“life” in California. 


Go. M Kem 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street * Los Angeles 14, Calif. 








75 Years | 
of 


ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 











ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














INVESTORS League 


NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 





B, C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





* 
B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PR: . AND GEN. COUNSEL 





League’s Washington Representative Reports 


Wasuincton, D. C.—After passing 
most of the bills it felt complied with 
the program of the Republican Party, 
Congress failed to taken action on one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation vitally affecting the small inves- 
tor, ie., the Railway Reorganization 
Bill, introduced by Congressman Reed. 
A similar bill, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Reed, was approved by the 
full Judiciary Committee of the House, 
after extensive hearings. Similar legis- 
lation has been before Congress for 
several sessions, but obstacle after ob- 
stacle was put in its way to prevent its 
enactment into law. 


VOTE REFUSED 


Knowing that a great many investors 
in railways have already been wiped 
out, and that there is strong danger of 
many others suffering the same fate, 
Congressmen Reed and Hobbs sought 
a ruling from the House Committee on 
Rules to permit the bill to be brought 
out on the floor for a vote. The Com- 
mittee refused, thus foreclosed any 
possibility of a vote. 

Congressman Reed has informed me 
that passage of this legislation will be 
pressed as soon as Congress recon- 
venes in January. 

If the reorganization of the Rock 
Island Railroad is not consummated or 
approved by the U. S. Supreme Court 
before this legislation can be passed, 
the investment of the common stock- 
holders may be saved. 

As B. C. Forbes so aptly stated in 
his testimony before the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee: 

“Railway reorganizations should not 
in 1947 be carried out on the basis of 
economic and financial conditions rul- 
ing a decade or more ago.” 


NO TAX RELIEF THIS YEAR 


There is no prospect of tax relief 
this year. However, Congressman 
Knutson, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, kept the Com- 
mittee functioning until the last days 


of Congress for hearings and testi- 
mony regarding complete revision of 
the tax structure. It remains to be seen 
whether a complete revision will be 
made in 1948—or whether relief to the 
taxpayer will come in the form of re- 
duction in personal income taxes. 

In my opinion, there will be tax re- 
ductions next year because it is a 
Presidential election year and both 
political parties will vie with each 
other for the purpose of gatnering 
votes. 


SLIM CHANCE FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


As soon as Congress adjourned most 
legislators went home for a vacation 
and to mend political fences. 

Some have been appointed to com- 
mittees which will take them to Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

The prospects of a special session 
are very slight, unless dire happenings 
internationally require a return to 
Washington. 


LEAGUE HAS “ARRIVED” 


Issuance of a charter to the Inves- 
tors League of California was brought 
to the attention of Congressmen. This, 
plus our testimony before many Con- 
gressional Committees, is accepted as 
showing that the League has “arrived.” 

Members of the League can point 
with pride to the record made this 
year, and should, as a duty to them- 
selves and the League, attempt to en- 
roll new members. 

The League’s efforts on behalf of 
our investment economy should be its 
strongest selling point as insurance 
against those forces which are attempt- 
ing to threaten our way of life. It cer- 
tainly is as important as any other 
type of insurance that can be carried. 

—N. J. Pautson, 
Assistant General Counsel. 





Address communications to: In- 
vestors League, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (Wash- 
ington, D. C. office: 1536 Con- 
necticut Ave. N.W.) 
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Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81i/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 

$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at close of business Sep- 
tember 15, 1947. 


Puivip KapPInas 
September 3, 1947 Treasurer 









The Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the three months ending October 31, 1947, 
of eighty-seven and one-half cents per share on 344% 
Convertible Preferred Stock will be paid November 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


October 8, 1947. 


A dividend for the third quarter of 1947 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
October 1, 1947, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business September 8, 1947. 


Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 

















C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1947, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1947. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
August 28, 1947. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ns 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 10, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 














180th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








August 8, 1947 


















The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared a 
dividend of 75c per share, accrued 
at July 1, 1947 upon the outstanding 
$3 Cumulative Preference Stock, 
pee September 23, 1947 to the 
ders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 15, 1947. 
THOMAS H. STACY, 
September 4, 1947 Secretary. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable October 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 5, 1947. 
MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
——— 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 

















SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“ THEATRES EVERYWHERE "’ 
September 3rd, 1947 
‘THE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3744c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 30th, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 13th, 

1947. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


US.P&6. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
The Board of Directors of United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company this day declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cents per share and an 
extra dividend of twenty-five cents per share, both 
payable on October 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record September 25, 1947. 
C. J. FITZPATRICK, 
August 27, 1947, Secretary. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


_— 
Sun 


bpm Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


pweuwwe 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1947 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1947 


j 

) 7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 

) «The regular quarterly dividend for 
) the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
} payable October 1, 1947 to holders of 
) record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 16, 1947. 
) 


COMMON STOCK 


> 

< 40 cents per share, payable Se 
{ tember 3071947 to holders of fl 
at the close of business September 
16, 1947. 





R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 


POPP PPP 


September 2, 1947 

















| CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 26, 1947 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able October 1, 1947 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 15, 1947. 
‘Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 
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THOUGHTS 





...on the Business of Life 


The multitude which is not brought 
to act as unity, is confusion. That 
unity which has not its origin in the 
raultitude is tyranny. —PAascaL. 


Though a taste of pleasure may 
quicken the relish of life, an unre- 
strained indulgence leads to inevitable 
destruction. —Dops Ley. 


A true man never frets about his 
place in the world, but just slides into 
it by the gravitation of his nature, and 
swings there as easily as a star. 


—E. H. CHapin. 


When we build, let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for present 
delight, nor for present use alone; let 
it be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for, and let us think, as 
we lay stone on stone, that a time is 
to come when those stones will be held 
sacred because our hands _ have 
tcuched them, and that men will say 
as they look upon the labor and 
wrought substance of them, “See! this 
our fathers did for us.” 

—Joun Ruskin. 


The sages do not consider that mak- 
ing no mistakes is a blessing. They 
believe, rather, that the great virtue 
of man lies in his ability to correct 
his mistakes and continually to make 
a new mar. of himself. 

—Wane Yanc-Minc. 


The men of action are, after all, 
only the unconscious instruments of 
the men of thougitt. —HEINE. 


The human race is in the best con- 
dition when it has the greatest degree 
of liberty. —DanTE. 


Every life has its strains and breaks 
and a host of people are living close 
to the breaking point. Life is only 
10% of whai we make it, but nearer 
90% how we make it. Religious faith 
affords a philosophy, gives real mean- 
ing and purpose to life and unity to 
living. It gives ultimate meaning to 
what would otherwise be a meaning. 
less existence. 

—Harry N. Homes, D.D. 


sLortness of life. 


When young men are beginning life, 
the most important period, it is often 
said, is that in which their habits are 
formed. That is a very important pe- 
riod. But the period in which the ideas 
of the young are formed and adopted 
is more important still. For the ideal 
with which you go forth to measure 
things determines the nature, so far 
as you are concerned, of everything 
you meet. —H. W. BEeecHeEr. 


History makes some amends for the 
—SKELTON. 


We must lift the level of understand- 
ing both at home and abroad of what 
the free enterprise system is, what it 
is not, and how it benefits the people 
who live under it. We must somehow 
get these elementary truths across, not 
only to the people of other lands but 
to millions here at home who do not 
understand it, if we are to generate a 
powerful demand and desire for its 
retention. —Puuir D. Reep. 


Good and bad luck is a synonym, 
ir the great majority of instances, for 
good and bad judgment. 

—JouNn CHATFIELD. 


Since nothing is settled until it is 
settled right, no matter how unlimited 
power a man may have, unless he ex- 
excises it fairly and justly his actions 
will return to plaguc him. 

—Frank A. VANDERLIP. 


The future belongs to those who 
love, not to those who hate. 
—Pore Pius XII. 





A Text 


There is that maketh himself 
rich, yet hath nothing: there 
is that maketh himself poor, 
yet hath great riches. 
—Proverss 13:7. 


Sent in by M. Rickard, Indianap- 
olis, .Ind. What's your favorite 
text? « Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Some persons are always ready to 
level those above them down to them- 
selves, while they are never willing to 
level those below them up to their own 
position. But he that is under the in- 
fluence of true humility will avoid both 
these extremes. On the one hand, he 
will be willing that all should rise just 
so far as their diligence and worth of 
character entitle them to; and on the 
other hand, he will be willing that his 
superiors should be known and ack- 
nowledged in their place, and have 
rendered to them all the honors that 
are their due. —JONATHAN EDWARD 


The sweetest and most inoffensive 
pa-h of life leads through the avenues 
ot science and learning; and whoever 
cen either remove any obstruction in 
this way, or open up any new prospect, 
ought, so far, to be esteemed a ben- 
efactor to mankind. — Hume. 


Labor rids us of three great evils 
—irksomeness, vice and poverty. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


A man cannot leave a better legacy 
to the world than a well-educated 
family. —Tuomas Scott. 


To give real service you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is sin- 
cerity and integrity. 

—Donavp A. ADAMs. 


The everyday cares and duties, 
which men call drudgery, are the 
weights and counterpoises of the clock 
of time, giving its pendulum a true 
vibration and its hands a regular mo- 
tion; and when they cease to hang 
upon its wheels, the pendulum no 
longer swings, the hands no longer 
move, the clock stands still. 

—Henry W. LoncrELLow. 


We can be thankful to a friend for a 
few acres, or a little money; and yet 
for the freedom and command of the 
whole earth, and for the great benefits 
of our being, our life, health, and 
reason, we look upon ourselves as 
under no obligation. —SENECA. 


I am a man of peace. God knows 
how I love peace. But I hope I shall 
never be such a coward as to mistake 
oppression for peace. —KossuTH. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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J. In the Stainless Steel Coaches: Say “hello” to a traveling 
companion you can depend on. Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, is in the Stainless Steel that makes these sleek 
cars extra strong ... therefore, extra safe... 








2. In the Spotiess Metal Kitchens: You could eat off these 
silvery-clean Monel and Stainless Steel surfaces. Tables, 
sinks and pans made of these Nickel alloys won’t chip. 
No cracks for dirt or germs... 





cosieeetisel, 


“Your Unseen Friend” rides with you 
...every mile of the way 


3. In the Air-conditioned Cars: Your Unseen Friend keeps an 
eye on the weather. Nickel is in the thermostats and 


in the equipment and batteries used to condition the air... 


“att, Nickel 


© 1947, T. 1. N. Co. .»-Your Uns" en Friend 








4. In the Private Washroom Unit: Here’s everything you need, 
in two square feet! Made of Monel, it’s rustproof, 
chip-proof, easy to keep sparkling bright... 


Thus, Nickel helps bring you better products and serv- 
ices. It’s used nct only to make things look better, but in 
many other ways you seldom see. 


That’s why Nickel is called .. .“Your Unseen Friend.” 
Write for your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” This 
illustrated 60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel from 
ancient discovery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 61. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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and take the load off your mind! The 
Norfolk and Western puts your foreign freight 
direct at shipside . . . assumes full, last-minute 
responsibility for all movement and handling from 
the time it leaves your rail loading point until it is 
placed alongside ship at seaboard. When your 
freight is marked “Via N&W through the Port of 
Norfolk,”’ you're buying Precision Transportation 
that takes the load off your mind as well as off 


your hands! 






For information on rates, 
routes and fast schedules com- 
municate with: W. C. Sawyer, y 
General Foreign Freight Agent, f 
233 Broadway, New York 7, 
N..Y.; or other N. & W. freight 
representatives located in 
principal cities throughout 
the country. 
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